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TRUTH AND PRACTICE. 


HE question whether there is a determinate and direct con- 
nection between the truth of a proposition and its practical 
utility is one which, besides being interesting in itself, has of late 
been very prominently brought before the notice of students of 
philosophy by the sharply controversial articles of Mr. F. H. 
Bradley' and Professor James and Mr. Schiller? Hence, some 
general reflections on the precise nature of the logical problem 
involved can hardly fail to be opportune at the present moment. 
More particularly will they be opportune, if, as I almost venture 
to hope, the suggestions I am about to offer are adapted to serve 
to some extent as an ¢irenicon between the contending parties. 
That either side will accept my suggestions in their entirety is, 
indeed, much more than I dare to expect; haud equidem tali 
me dignor honore; but at least I believe they may be found ser- 
viceable as a basis for future discussion. May I add, that I shall 
at any rate try to pitch my remarks in the key appropriate to 
equable philosophic argumentation, and to avoid making any 
addition to the stock of subacid pleasantries and personalities in 
which the discussion of this particular problem is already so rich ? 
My main object, then, in the present paper is less to offer a posi- 
tive solution of the problem than to urge the necessity, as a pre- 
liminary to any solution, of a careful delimitation of the logical 
issue at stake from irrelevant extra-logical associations of a psy- 
chological kind by which it is in danger of being confused.* 


! Mind, N. S., No. 51. 2 Jbid., No. 52. 
31 observe that Professor James, in the article above alluded to, makes a reference 
to a recent paper of my own in the Af Gill University Magazine, a periodical of which 
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In discussing the problems involved in the truth or falsehood 
of any statement or theory, three quite distinct questions arise 
which need to be carefully discriminated, but appear to be often 
confounded, especially by the advocates of the ‘ Pragmatist’ 
doctrines. We havetoask : (1) What isthe meaning of the con- 
trasted predicates “rue and false? (2) To what propositions as 
subjects is each of these predicates correctly ascribed? (3) How 
have we come to make the ascription in any given case or class 
of cases? Any confusion of one of these questions with another 
is bound to lead to a serious ignoratio elenchi, particularly when, 
as commonly happens, it is the third which is confused with 
either or both of the others. A theory of the steps by which 
true convictions are arrived at can, however true, manifestly be 
no answer either to the question what we mean by calling a con- 
viction true, or to the question what convictions in particular are 
the true ones. j 

Now, of these three questions, it is the third, and the third only, 
which introduces psychological matter, or makes any reference 
to the existence or the properties of ‘states’ or ‘ processes’ of 
consciousness as the means by which the individual mind comes 
to be aware of truth and falsehood. The other two questions 
are entirely extra-psychological, (1) belonging to the theory of 
pure formal logic, and (2) being co-extensive with the whole field 
of the sciences. It would thus appear that any appeal to genetic 
psychology, whether of the race or of the individual, must be 
irrelevant, if introduced into the discussion of either of these 
problems. In particular, it would seem that no theory as to the 
meaning of the terms ¢rwve and fa/se or the distribution of true and 
false propositions can be relevantly assailed or maintained on the 
ground of any special evolutionist view as to the influence of 
practical needs on the development of our cognitive faculties. 
Considerations of this kind are relevant and important in connec- 
he fails to quote the title correctly (A/ind, N. S., No. §2, p. 473). In the same num- 
ber of M/ind, Mr. Schiller represents me as ‘‘ reducing the Absolute to an emotional pos- 
ulate ’’ (/oc. cit., p. 541) on the strength of a footnote in my Z/ements of Metaphysics 
which avowedly contains a mere argumentum ad hominem addressed to the Pragmatist 
upon his own principles, not upon mine. These are in themselves trifling slips, but 
hardly indicate that Messrs. James and Schiller approach their subject with the de- 
gree of accuracy and care which logical problems demand. 
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tion with our third question ; if intruded into the discussion of the 
other two, they constitute a serious ignoratio elenchi. This be- 
comes even more apparent, when we reflect that even a philosophy 
which denied the existence of such things as the ‘ states of con- 
sciousness’ which psychology assumes as its subject-matter, 
would still have to face both our other problems. For in assert- 
ing that it is ¢rwe that there are no such things as ‘ states of con- 
sciousness,’ it would lay itself open at once to the questions : 
What is meant by the truth ascribed to this assertion? And on 
what grounds is it maintained? But even without this reflection, 
it should surely be evident that the questions what I mean by 
calling a thing true, what reason I have for calling it so, and how 
I have come to call it so, are distinct and separate. In precisely 
the same way evolutionary considerations of the same type may 
help to explain, ¢. g., how we come to have a color sense, and 
again, how it comes to be more readily sensitive to some hues 
than to others, by dwelling on the practical advantages secured © 
by such a means of recognizing one’s enemy or one’s provender 
from a distance. They are quite irrelevant if the question be 
what we mean by red or blue, or again, what things are red things 
or blue things. It is probably only the traditional and persistent 
modern error of regarding logic as somehow concerned with the 
subjective processes of cognition which gives vitality to so ele- 
mentary a fallacy. When logic is defined with strict relevancy as 
the doctrine of the implication of propositions, or the science of 
the estimation of evidence, and thus purged at the outset of psy- 
chological accretions, the confusion disappears of itself. Unfor- 
tunately few philosophers have with sufficient firmness grasped, as 
Aristotle appears to do among ancient thinkers and Mr. Bertrand 
Russell among modern, the simple and important principle that 
though true propositions are, so far as we know, only thought 
by individual minds, yet the notion of an individual thinking 
mind is, as we shall see more clearly in the sequel, absolutely 
irrelevant to the explanation of what we mean by their truth. 
In other words, the truth of a proposition is a function of its 
meaning, the content which it asserts, not of its character as a 
psychical event or process. That this is so, we can see by simply 
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asking ourselves whether the truth of a newly discovered theorem 
is created by the fact of its discovery, or that of a forgotten one 
destroyed by its disappearance from men’s minds. Did the doc- 
trine of the earth’s motion become true when enunciated by the 
Pythagoreans, false again when men forgot the Pythagorean 
astronomy, and true a second time on the publication of the book 
of Copernicus? Or, if not, must we assume as a postulate the 
existence of an unbroken chain of ‘ Copernicans before Coper- 
nicus ’ from the days of Pythagoras, or perhaps of Adam onward ? 
I can see no way out of the difficulty for an obstinately psychol- 
ogizing logician better than that traditional refuge of philosophers 
in distress, the postulation of a Deity framed, like the educational 
authority of English radicals, ad hoc, as a convenient receptacle 
for deceased and yet unborn states of human consciousness. 

In dealing, then, with the logical bearings of conflicting theories 
of the relation between truth and practice, we must carefully 
confine ourselves to our first question, that of the meaning of the 
concepts of truth and of practice. And, in order to give an 
answer of any kind, we must first of all define the terms with 
which we are dealing. Unless our terms are well-defined to 
begin with, it is as good as certain that any theory we may pro- 
pound as to the relation between them will be highly ambiguous. 
It would be impossible to exaggerate the mischief that has been 
done and is still being done in philosophy by that slip-shod habit 
of mind, self-styled ‘intellectual flexibility’ and ‘ freedom,’ which 
systematically shirks the task of definition. ‘‘ Space and time, — 
why everybody knows what ¢Aey are.” “Things? Anyone can 
tell what we mean by things, so long as he does not trouble 
about pedantic refinement in expression.” It is excuses of this 
kind for mental indolence that have done more than anything 
else to hinder the general attainment of clear consciousness what 
space and time and things are. Yet there are not a few repu- 
table philosophers who owe a good deal of the consideration 
they enjoy to this genteel indifference to accuracy, while a Soc- 
rates gets the credit of ‘irony’ for his protestations of his own 
ignorance, precisely because the bulk of mankind are incapable 
of sharing the Socratic conviction that the definable is not really 
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known until you can define it. To be sure, if you insist on pre- 
cise definition wherever it is possible, you are likely at first to 
define many things unsuitably ; but then there is always the hope 
that the very imperfection of the definition may, by leading to 
manifest errors of inference, bring about its own detection, 
whereas, where you are dealing with terms of which the precise 
import has never been assigned, you may go on forever heaping 
inconsequence on inconsequence without being brought to a halt. 

First, then, as to ¢ruth. Truth and falsehood have sometimes 
been held to be simple indefinables, just like such elementary 
sense-qualities as ‘white’ or ‘bitter.’ This position, however, 
appears to me inconsistent with the actual results of pure formal 
logic. To begin with, we may note that it is only when the 
word ‘definition’ is used in a very special sense, which is not 
that employed in pure logic, that such simple sense-qualities 
are rightly said to be ‘indefinable.’ If by definition you mean 
analysis of a complex object of thought into its constituent parts, 
of course there can be no definition of what is ex hypothesi a 
simple concept. But in another way you can define such terms 
as white or sweet quite easily, or, at least, you could do so were 
our detailed knowledge of the physical world rather more exact 
than it is. You can specify, or could if our knowledge of 
anatomy and physiology were more advanced, the precise 
nervous processes with which the sensation in question is cor- 
related. Thus, given the general concept of psychophysical 
concomitance, and the more special concepts of the processes 
aroused by stimulation of particular known arrangements in the 
central nervous system, any sensation may be defined as the 
correlate of a specific nervous process.’ In a similar way truth, 

1 On the nature of definition, see Russell, Principles of Mathematics, Vol. 1, p, 111. 
It should be noted that the identification of definition with analysis of a complex con- 
cept into its elements had long ago been criticised with unanswerable force by Plato 
( Theatetus, 201 e ff.). It is a little curious that an acute writer like Mr, G. E. 
Moore should rest the whole of his polemic against the definability of ‘good’ 
(Principia Ethica, pp. 6 ff.) on the assumption that such analysis is the only genuine, 
or at least the only valuable, type of definition. Mr. Moore’s argument neglects 
altogether to take account of the possibility that ‘good’ may be defined as we define 


the number 1 or the center of a circle by the unique relation it bears to some other 
object or class of objects. 
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or rather the class of truths, may be unambiguously defined, if 
we can find, as we know from formal logic we can, a relation to 
the whole class of propositions which is satisfied by all truths and 
by them only. But though it is thus an error to maintain that 
the concepts ‘true,’ ‘ white,’ ‘ sweet,’ because unanalyzable, must 
be indefinable, there is an element of truth confusedly expressed by 
the mistake. What is true is that you cannot recognize truth or 
whiteness or sweetness when you meet with them; in other 
words, you cannot identify the members of the class determined 
by the definition, unless you are already acquainted with at least 
one example of a truth or a white surface or a sweet taste. 
Thus a person born blind, and subsequently endowed with sight 
by a miracle or by the less sensational methods of modern sur- 
gery, might during the period of his blindness be perfectly aware 
that white is the sense-quality which is experienced when a cer- 
tain specific complex of nervous processes is aroused ; but, on his 
acquisition of sight, he would none the less be quite unable to 
identify this quality until he had once at least been shown a 
white thing and told ‘that is white.’ In this respect definition 
of the complex by analysis enjoys psychologically a certain 
advantage. If I know what black is and what a man is, and 
further that a negro is a black man, I am ina position to identify 
a negro, if ever I come across one, without needing first to be 
shown an example of an actual negro. Perhaps this may in part 
explain why the attention of philosophers has been chiefly 
bestowed upon a type of definition which is neither the only one 
nor the most important. It also explains why it is that no 
logical theory can escape in the end from recognizing the exist- 
ence of genuinely se/f-evident truths. Truths as a class, then, 
are definable, and, as is well known, their definition is effected in 
modern formal logic by the statement that true propositions are 
the class of propositions which are implied by all propositions, 
and false propositions the class of propositions which imply all 
propositions. When we remember that in formal logic ‘ a implies 
6’ simply means that ‘the conditions under which a is true are 
included in the conditions under which 6 is true,’ or ‘ whenever 
@ is true, 4 is true also,’ we readily see that this definition is 
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simply tantamount to saying in a highly condensed and artificial 
form that true propositions are those which have an unconditional 
claim on our recognition, a right to be affirmed, and false propo- 
sitions the denials of them. In other words, true propositions are 
those which are always, false propositions those which are never, 
entitled to recognition. That any proposition whatever, when so 
stated as to contain no time-variable or other ambiguous element, 
belongs to one and only to one of these two classes is, of course, 
the gist of the laws of contradiction and excluded middle when 
interpreted of statements. 

Now arises, as in the case of all definitions, the need of proving 
by an existence theorem that the class thus defined contains at 
least one member, and is thus not identical with the null-class or 
‘identical zero.’ We have, in fact, to show that all propositions 
cannot be false, that there is at least one absolutely certain true 
proposition. This can easily be done by the citation of any one 
simple, self-evident statement, such as, ¢. g., ‘when I feel hot, I 
do feel hot,’ ‘when I deny, I do deny,’ or better still, “ ‘all 
propositions are false’ implies ‘at least one proposition (viz., that 
all propositions are false) is true.’”’ This last example is clearly 
identical in its essential meaning with the famous Cartesian cogiéo, 
of which the real function is merely to prove in this fashion that 
the class of truths is not an empty one; and one may be allowed 
to doubt whether Descartes’s example would not have been more 
happily chosen, if he had, like ourselves, taken care to keep it free 
from every vestige of irrelevant psychological assumption about 
consciousness.’ 

Having got so far, we can easily go on to show that, since the 
class of true propositions contains one member, it contains an 
infinite number of members. This has been shown, after Dede- 
kind, by Professor Royce, on the ground that if @ is true, it is 
also true that a is true, and again true that it is true that a is 
true, and so on. If the objection should be raised that the suc- 
cessive members of this infinite series are really only verbally 
different forms of the same original assertion, the criticism might, 
I think, be met by a slight modification of the argument. We 
may in any case reason thus. If @is a true assertion, then at 
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any rate ‘there is one true assertion’ must be allowed to be 
also true, and to be a second true assertion, different in meaning 
from a itself. Then it follows also that there is also a third truth, 
viz., ‘that there are at least two truths,’ and a fourth, ‘that 
there are three truths,’ and so on. All this is interesting as 
showing that Dedekind and Royce are demonstrably right in 
finding in the class of truths! a proof of the existence of infinite 
classes, but will not further concern us here. 

Next as to the meaning of practice. Practice is a term which 
obviously might be taken either in a narrowly physical or in a 
wider sense. We might conceivably define it exclusively in terms 
of physical motor reaction ; but with such a definition we should 
either stand committed to the as yet unproved hypothesis that 
all intelligent self-adaptation to changes in the objective environ- 
ment, and consequently all voluntary control of the sequence of 
our own thoughts, consists in modification of motor responses 
and in nothing else, or should have to refuse the name of practice 
to those self-adaptive processes which have not been proved to 
consist exclusively in motor changes. The latter alternative 
would clearly involve us in serious difficulty, when we go on to 
deal with ethical questions as to the respective functions of ‘ prac- 
tical’ and ‘theoretical’ reason and to ask whether the one 
ought morally to be subordinated to the other ; the former implies 
acceptance of a far-reaching psychological theory which is neither 
fully demonstrated nor yet self-evident.’ It is better then to 
define practice, independently of any special theory as to the 
psychophysics of the matter, in purely psychological terms as 
the self-initiated alteration by individuals of some datum of pre- 
sented fact, thus following closely in the path laid down by Mr. 
F. H. Bradley in his recent articles on “ The Psychology of the 
Will.” 

If we accept either of the above accounts of what is meant by 
practice, it follows at once that we cannot acquiesce without 

1 Dedekind and Royce speak of ‘meine Gedankenwelt,’ a form of phraseology 
which might suggest the common psychologizing confusion of a truth with the process 
by which individuals cognize it, and had therefore better be avoided. 

* As is indicated by the fact that it is actually rejected by some competent psychol- 
ogists, ¢. g., Stout. See Analytic Psychology, Vol. 1, pp. 203 ff. 

*See Mind, N. S., Nos. 40, 41, 43, 44, 46, 49. 
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further ado in the undemonstrated and undemonstrable identifi- 
cation of truth with practical efficacy. For we cannot admit 
without further proof, as a logically necessary inference from the 
definitions of truth and of practice, that my recognition of a prop- 
osition as having a right to acceptance is in actual fact followed 
in every case by consequent alteration of presented data. The 
conclusion, in fact, would only follow, if we admitted as certain the 
principle that all change in consciousness involves change in 
motor reaction. Still less should we be justified in assuming, 
even if we allow this principle to pass unchallenged, that these 
alterations of presented data are the sole thing which gives truth 
a higher value for us than falsehood. To warrant such an infer- 
ence, we must further assume not only that the effects of recog- 
nizing a proposition as true always include motor change, but 
that they include nothing else. For if they include motor change 
and something else as well, it may be that this something else is 
in part, at least, the reason for our preference of truth to falsehood. 

But the real issue lies still deeper. Even if we admitted both 
the references rejected in the last paragraph, we should still not 
have shown that the truth of a statement is identical with the 
practical consequences of belief in it. For, as we have seen, the 
truth of a statement means not the actual fact of its recognition, 
but its rightful claim on our recognition. There may be,— indeed, 
unless we assume that mankind must sooner or later know all 
that there is to be known, there must be,— truths which are never 
actually recognized by us, and which therefore, though true, 
exercise no effect upon our practice. It is thus imperative to 
recognize the logical distinction between the truth of a statement, 
z. ¢., its claim on our acceptance, and the alterations of fact which 
issue from the actual acceptance of it. For other sciences this 
distinction may possibly be negligible, for logic it is fundamental. 
The distinction turns, in fact, upon the principle that practice is 
essentially alteration of facts by ivdtvidua/s, and is thus relative 
to the individual, whereas truth, the rightful claim to recognition, 
if relative to actual consciousness at all, is relative not to the con- 
sciousness of individuals, but to an ideal or universal conscious- 
ness, a universal impersonal Bewusstsein iiberhaupt,— which is 
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not identical with any individual consciousness,’ and of which the 
actual existence is at least problematical. Hence consider- 
ations which are practically important for one man or set of men 
may be of no practical importance for another, and we might 
even ask whether we have a right to speak of any considerations 
as practically important for all individual intelligences without 
exception. But there is no sense in speaking of a proposition as 
true for one mind, but not true for another. 

To take a single example, when Mr. F’s aunt interrupted a 
conversation with the observation that “there’s milestones on 
the Dover road,” she was guilty of an irrelevance, because the 
remark, whether true or false, had no practical bearing on the 
behavior of any person in the company. True, any one of those 
present might happen to find himself on that road, and it might 
thus become practically important to him to know his distance 
from London and the direction in which he was travelling. But 
the truth of the statement remains quite unaffected by the ques- 
tion whether any one ever would actually need to take it into 
account. If true at all, it was true when it was uttered, and 
would remain equally true if no one ever should have occasion 
to travel between Dover and London. 

Another way of putting the same point would be to say that, 
while all practice consists in making something, all truths are in 
the end found or accepted, not made. We may or may not for- 
mulate a certain proposition, but once formulated its truth means 
a right or claim to admission which is entirely independent of indi- 
vidual volition. Either it has the right or it has not, and indi- 
vidual choice can neither confer the right where it does not exist 
nor destroy it where it does. All that lies in our power is to 
grant or withhold our actual individual recognition, and thus the 
right to recognition inevitably remains unaffected by our action. 

To deny this result would be in effect to deny that there is any 


1 Not even with that of God, if God exists. For the claim of a truth to recogni- 
tion is a claim not made upon God only, but on you and me, and on every other actual or 
hypothetical intelligence. Hence, by the way, Plato shows his superiority to many 
of his expositors in not committing the mistake of defining the ‘ Ideas’ as the actual 
thoughts of the Deity. It would be well indeed for theism, if we could prove the 
existence of God as certainly as we can prove that there are truths. 
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such thing as a truth as previously defined, 7. ¢., to assert that 
the class of truths is identical with the null-class. And this 
would be suicidal, for we see at once that, if there is no truth, 
then the statement, ‘There is no truth,’ cannot itself be true. 
With Professor Rickert' I cannot but regard this considera- 
tion as fatal to the attempt to extract from the doctrine of the 
primacy of the practical reason a defence of the now very prop- 
erly discredited fancy that ‘all knowledge is relative.’ Obvious 
as these reflections are, they are so often lost sight of, and the 
neglect of them leads to such inextricable confusion, that I ven- 
ture to repeat them. We can to some degree voluntarily accele- 
rate or retard the discovery of truth ; we can put ourselves into 
a more or less fit state to recognize it; we can make increasingly 
successful approximations to it ; but we are absolutely powerless, 
—and God, if he exists, must be equally powerless, — to make 
truth false or falsehood true. In none of the instances which 
have been cited in support of the opposite view to our own do 
we get a genuine example of a belief ‘ making itself true.’ For 
instance, if I am cured of a complaint by ‘ faith-healing,’ you 
might at first sight suppose that the belief, ‘I am now well,’ 
has thus made itself true. But you suppose this only because 
you neglect to observe that the proposition, ‘I am xow well,’ 
contains a time-variable. (In the language of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, the sentence is not a genuine proposition but a propost- 
tional function, a general scheme from which an infinity of differ- 
ent propositions may be derived by causing the variable to assume 
a succession of values.) For some values of the variable (the 
‘now’) the proposition is false, but for subsequent values true. 
For the same value of the ‘now’ it is once for all either finally 
true or finally false. 

While I am upon this question whether a belief can in any 
sense ‘make itself true,’ I should like to point out a confusion 


' Der Gegenstand der Erkenntniss, pp. 132-142. My friend Mr. Joachim’s de- 
fence of relativism in Afind, N. S., No. 53, pp. I-14, seems only to amount to urging 
that the whole of knowledge cannot be condensed into a single proposition. But 
who ever supposed that it could? Mr. Schiller (Afind, N. S., No. §2, pp. 525 ff.) 
apparently assumes that to deny relativism means to assert that truth is a copy of a 
reality existing out of all relation to intelligence. I should be surprised to learn that 
his opponents would accept the alternative. 
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which, unless detected and avoided, is almost certain to make 
havoc of our reasoning on the subject. The confusion I refer to 
is, indeed, simply one more instance of the obstinate tendency to 
psychologism which is apt to beset a's our reflections on logic. 
We cannot too carefully discriminate between the ‘ proposi- 
tions’ of logic, — the relations which are asserted or denied to 
subsist between the objects of our thought, — and the psycholog- 
ical ‘judgments,’ the subjective ‘ states of mind’ by which indi- 
viduals actually assert or deny those relations. We cannot too 
often remind ourselves that logic is concerned solely with the 
meaning, psychology only with the process, of assertion and denial. | 
Now in the case before us, what is true or false is the logical | 
meaning of the belief in question, and this, like all meanings, is 
outside the flow of events, and has no place in the time-series. | 
What is effective in producing an alteration in the realm of fact, 
what makes the sick man whole, is not this non-temporal logical 
meaning of the proposition, but the processes by which he as ' 
an individual comes at a given moment to frame the correspond- 
ing judgment and to affirm its truth. There is an ambiguity \ 
about our English word ‘belief’ which lends itself only too | 


— 


readily to the psychologizing fallacy. <A belief may mean either 
the thing which is believed in or the occurrence in me of the 
state of mind of believing in it. It is only the former which 
can be false or true, only the latter which can be operative in 
effecting a change in my relation to my environment; the psy- 
chologizing fallacy consists in the transference to each of predi- 
cates which are only intelligible of the other. 

I would now briefly enumetate some conclusions from the 
foregoing reflections which seem to me important as possibly 
providing at any rate a basis from which to estimate the value of 
a pragmatistic doctrine of knowledge. 

1. A truth, as I have already said, may have a claim to our e 
recognition even though no one has actually recognized it, just 
as a moral precept may have a right to my obedience and yet in 
point of fact be disobeyed. And further, just as even universal } 
disobedience would not destroy the obligatoriness of obedience 
to the moral precept, so even universal failure to recognize a « 
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truth would not make it the less true. So again in zsthetics. 
Shelley's poetry was truly beautiful when his contemporaries 
agreed to regard it as ‘drivelling prose run mad,’ no less than 
it is to-day ; the improvement which time has brought with it in 
our literary taste is an improvement in us, not in Shelley. And 
if the improvement had never taken place, and we still regarded 
Prometheus and The Cloud as ‘ drivel,’ our error would have no 
bearing on their real worth. In all three cases the question is 
one not of fact but of right. Hence any identification of truth 
as such with ‘what mankind will ultimately agree to admit,” 
‘the beliefs which will in the long run naturally establish 
themselves under the stress of the evolutionary process,’ seems 
in principle perverse. We have no more ground to suppose 
that all truths must some day come to be recognized and all 
errors discarded by mankind than we should have to suppose that 
the moral ideal will one day be universally attained and moral 
wrong-doing a thing of the past. And we know, as a matter of 
history, that both error and crime have played an important part 
in the evolution of humanity. Why, then, should we deny that 
they will always continue to do so? 

Now, if we admit that a proposition may be true and yet a sin- 
gle mind (my own, for example) fail to recognize its truth, it is 
easy to see that truth must be equally unaffected even though all 
minds without exception should fail to recognize it. The mere 
number of the deluded can surely make no difference to the 
principle. To introduce any reference to actual recognition by 
individuals into the definition of truth, is to commit the old igno- 
ratio elenchi of Locke and others, who fancied that the validity of 
the ‘ontological proof’ could be overthrown by simply produc- 
ing an actual atheist. 

But, it may perhaps be objected, at this rate truth will be 
hypostatized into a realm of realistic ‘things-in-themselves,’ 
standing out of all relation to the minds which know it, and their 
knowledge of it reduced to the position of a lucky but inexpli- 

1One remembers M. Bergerat’s comment in Z’anneau d’ améthyste on the doctrine 


that truth must prevail in the end : ‘‘ Will it prevail against Shakespeare in the case 
of Macbeth ?’’ 
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cable accident. I reply that the conclusion is entirely unjustifi- 
able. Our very definition of a truth as a proposition which has 
a right to recognition, implies the essential correlation of the 
knowing intelligence to the truth known, and the impossibility 
of giving account of either in abstraction from the other. So 
much I would not only admit but insist upon. But, — and this 
is the point, —though the recognition of every truth may be 
logically implied in the recognition of any, it is only a very few 
of these implications which are actually perceived by any of the 
intelligences with which we are acquainted. The great majority 
of them are simply overlooked. Now this may conceivably be 
the case with all intelligences, unless indeed we could prove that 
the existence of an omniscient God is an indispensable presup- 
position of thought. Hence, except in this latter case, the possi- 
bility will remain open that there are truths which are never 
known, precisely because no one,— except God, if there is a 
God, — can be presumed to be aware of all that is implied in what 
he does know. It is thus possible to reject the identification of 
truth with what is actually recognized by individuals without 
denying the essential correlation of truth and intelligence, and to 
hold that some truths may remain permanently unknown with- 
out affirming a crude realism in metaphysics. And even if there 
were reasons for believing that some or all intelligences will ulti- 
mately know everything, it would still be necessary in logic to 
distinguish between the propositions affirmed by such omniscient 
beings and the psychological process of their affirmation. 

2. It also follows that, if truth is gu@estio iuris non facti, there 
cannot possibly be any universal and infallible psychological 
criterion of truth. To what Professor James says of the absence 
of any “click of the mental machinery” by which truths might 
be known when obtained, I would only respond by the fullest 
admission of the fact. We may, however, while we admit its 
truth, dispute its relevancy to logic. Indeed, the general position 
of the famous, — I had almost written too famous, — essay on the 
Will to Believe would, it seems to me, amount in practice toa 
most dangerous, because in the strict and literal sense of the 
word, unprincipled scepticism, and to justify a very great doubt 
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about the realization of Mr. Schiller’s hope that the joint doctrine 
of Professor James and himself will deliver us from the blighting 
influences of Agnosticism. For, if there is no certain psycho- 
logical criterion of truth, it surely must follow that we cannot 
legitimately treat our private emotional satisfaction in a belief as 
such a criterion. Indeed, the illegitimacy of such an appeal, un- 
supported by the allegation of logical grounds of conviction, be- 
comes apparent as soon as we realize that we are being urged to 
infer from the premiss, ‘It gives me satisfaction to believe this,’ 
the conclusion, ‘this has a claim to be believed by all intelligences.’ 
One might similarly argue from ‘I very much wish to act 
thus’ to ‘any responsible being in these circumstances ought 
to act thus’; but the moralists, I fear, would disallow such a 
practical syllogism. I know, of course, that elsewhere Professor 
James expresses himself in a more guarded way, and makes his 
appeal not so much to the individual’s private emotions as to the 
concordant emotional aspirations of mankind as a race. But, not 
to raise the question whether the race as a whole are enough at 
one in their ethical and religious emotions to justify our talking of 
fundamental rein-menschlich demands on the nature of things,’ a 
comparative study of the historical effects of salutary error in 
assisting the mental and moral development of civilizations would 
surely go far to shake the conviction that what men will here- 
after believe, and what it will be beneficial that they should 
believe, must needs be the truth. I do not for a moment deny 
that the salutary errors of the past have been very far from being 
pure and unmixed errors ; on the contrary, they have usually borne 
a deceptive resemblance to important truths, have been first 
approximations to truth. And I would readily concede that it is 
always wise to look for some kernel of truth in any widespread 
permanent and practically effective human belief. Only we know 
that such beliefs in the past have been mere first approaches to 
1 There seems at least to be a wide divergence of feeling between the Judaized 
West and the Brahministic and Buddhistic East as to the desirability of human im- 
mortality and of a personal God. Yet we can hardly hold that God must be at once 
personal to satisfy the Jew and the Christian, and impersonal to gratify the Brahmin 
and the Buddhist. If you say one type of feeling must ultimately triumph, how do 
you know this, and how do you know that it will be the type that ought to prevail ? 
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truth, have frequently contained more husk than kernel ; and I 
see no reason to doubt that it will continue to be so in the future. 
And this of itself is enough to show that what we mean by the 
truth of a statement cannot be identical with an expectation that it 
will one day be universally admitted and universally efficacious 
in regulating conduct. Of course our opponent may retort by 
whispering with Nietzsche : “ But how do you know that the abso- 
lute and ideal truth of which you talk is anything more than an 
empty idol of the cave ?”” But the suggestion, which has already 
been refuted on logical grounds, involves complete and hopeless 
surrender to the extremists of philosophic scepticism." 

After all, there is only one way of establishing the truth of a 
proposition which is not self-evident, and that is either to deduce 
it directly from true premisses by the use of self-evident principles 
of inference, or indirectly by deduction from such principles to 
show that the denial of the proposition leads to results inconsis- 
tent with already known truth. It may, to be sure, be asked 
how a self-evident truth can be recognized without some psy- 
chological criterion. But the answer is not far to seek. All 
alleged self-evident principles are such as to be capable of state- 
ment in the form ‘a implies 4,’ or ‘if x is a, it is also 6’; to 
refute this allegation, what you need to do is simply to produce an 
instance of an x which is a without being 4.2. Thus, suppose it is 
alleged as self-evident that two intersecting straight lines cannot 
both be parallel to one and the same third straight line, and you 
desire to disprove the self-evident character of the allegation. 
The refutation will consist in producing a pair of intersecting 
lines which satisfy at once the definition of straightness and the 
definition of parallelism to one and the same third. So, to take 
another instance, let it be disputed whether the proposition that 
‘if x is either 4 or c, then either it is 4 or it is c,’ is a self-evi- 
dent principle of logic. That it is not, that the principle is, in 

1 Mr. Bradley has pertinently observed (Mind, N. S,, No. 53, p. 148) the readiness 
of at least one distinguished advocate of scepticism to welcome pragmatism as an ally, 
and the observation derives added force from the concluding sentences of the same 
writer's essay in the same number of A/ind (p. 57). 

* Compare the method of reasoning employed, ¢. g., by Hilpert (Grundlagen der 
Geometrie, ch. ii), to establish the mutual independence of different groups of geo- 
metrical axioms. 
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fact, false, if affirmed without restriction, is shown by considering 
the case in which +, 4, c are all classes containing more than one 
member. We then see at once that from ‘all the persons in this 
room are Canadians or Americans,’ we cannot infer that they are 
all Canadians or all Americans. Thus the refutation of an alleged 
claim to self-evidence reduces to the establishment of an exis- 
tence-theorem. This might, indeed, have been inferred imme- 
diately from the consideration that a self-evident proposition must 
always state a logical implication, and must therefore be formally 
universal. Hence the denial of it must be particular, and every 
particular proposition, as we know, has existential import. The 
interest of these obvious and elementary reflections is that they 
go far to remove the prejudice apparently felt by some philoso- 
phers, notably Professor T. H. Green and his disciples, against 
the recognition of any really self-evident principles. For we see 
from them that there is no psychological criterion of self-evi- 
dence, and in particular that no proposition is proved to be self- 
evident by the fact that when I ‘look into my breast’ I find a 
strong propensity to believe it. If self-evidence cannot be directly 
proved, at least it can be formally disproved. They show again 
that, except in the case of the universal principles of all logical 
inference themselves, indemonstrability up to date need not be 
the same thing as genuine self-evidence. For the list of indemon- 
strables is capable of reduction in two ways. The supposed in- 
demonstrable may turn out to be actually deducible from more 
ultimate premisses, as has already been shown to be the case with 
many so-called axioms, both of logic and of arithmetic.' Or, 
again, as in the examples previously considered, the supposed 
axiom may be shown to be false by the production of a class of 
objects which satisfy one side of it — the antecedent or hypoth- 
esis — but not the other — the consequent or thesis.?_ Finally, 
they show that, as Professor Royce has reminded us, all truths 
alike are ultimately truths of experience, the only logical pecu- 


1 £Z. g., with Euclid’s first axiom, which is a simple deduction from the logical 
definition of the sign =, or with the associative and commutative laws of addition 
and multiplication. 

*Cf., Russell, Principles of Mathematics, Vol. 1, pp. 15-16, and the methods of 
Hilpert, of. cit., ch. ii-vi. 
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liarity about those statements as to particular events of the tem- 
poral order to which that name is conventionally confined being 
that they involve in their enunciation as genuine propositions a 

time-variable. 

3. That ‘truth’ cannot mean identically the same thing as 
‘usefulness for practice’ seems clear from what has been said, 
and becomes even clearer if we ask, what would be meant by the 
assertion ‘it is ¢rwe that truth means the same thing as useful- 
ness’ itself. This cannot mean merely that it is useful to believe 
the tautologous statement that usefulness is usefulness. For it 
would be hard to find a less useful proposition than such a barren 
tautology, and I am therefore sure that those who seek to found 
a gospel on the alleged identity of truth and utility must mean 
something very different. To be sure, if we go to particular 
instances of true assertions, the emptiness of the identification is 
not so immediately apparent. It looks at first sight plausible to 
say ‘it is true that fire burns’ means ‘ it is useful to think that fire 
burns.’ But then it is only useful to think this because fire does 
actually burn, 7. ¢., because ‘fire burns’ is true. The usefulness 
of the belief is a consequence of its truth, its truth a condition of 
its usefulness. To repeat an illustration which I have employed 
elsewhere,’ why is it more useful to believe 2 + 2 = 4 than to 
believe that 2 +2= 3? Because 2 + 2 are 4; if 2+ 2 were 
3, it would be useful to call them 3 and to count them as 3. 
Apart from the logically prior ¢ruth of the former statement, it 
would be no more useful than the latter. 

But presumably what is really in the minds of many of those 
who assert the identity of truth and usefulness is merely that use- 
fulness is inseparable from, and forms a universal criterion of truth, 
just as what many Hedonists seem to mean by the doctrine that 
the good is identical with the pleasurable is that pleasurableness 
is a criterion of moral worth. At least, this seems to be all that 
Professor James is really arguing for in much of his reasoning, 
though he occasionally commits himself verbally to the more 
sweeping interpretation of pragmatism. But even in this restricted 
sense, is the proposition ‘truth is usefulness’ itself true?? To 


' McGill University Magazine, April, 1904. 
2 Sometimes even less seems to be meant. A good part of Mr. Schiller’s reasoning 
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prove it true, we need to show: (4) that all truths are practically 
useful, and (4) that all practically useful propositions are true. 
If there are grounds for disputing either of these propositions, 
usefulness ceases to be a universally satisfactory criterion of 
truth. Now both positions appear at best open to serious 
question. 

a. There are truths which do not appear to be of practical 
use. Instances of such truths can easily be produced from 
among the formula of pure logical and mathematical science. 
Thus, ¢. g., take the curious logical theorem (Schroder, II., 270) 
as to the mutual implications of three propositions, ‘If @ does 
not imply 4, then 4 implies c, whatever propositions a, 6, ¢ may 
be.’ It is easy to prove that this is true, but difficult, not to 
say impossible, to see what can be the practical use of such a 
proposition. Or, again, we may appeal to the case of the approx- 
imate values of such incommensurables as z and e. The value 
of x and ¢ worked out to 100 decimal places are clearly truer 
than values calculated to 10 places only, but surely it does not 
follow that they are more useful in practice. In fact, the reverse 
is pretty obviously the case. It would be folly in the application 
of mathematics to a concrete problem to employ a value for z 
which goes beyond the first few places ; but does it follow that 
it is therefore not true to say that, ¢. g., the hundredth figure after 
the decimal point in the expression of z in the ordinary scale of 
notation is a 9.'_ Again, there are many true statements relating 
in Personal Idealism appears (if I have rightly apprehended the meaning of his 
elaborate facetiousness) to be devoted to showing that false propositions have some- 
times been imagined to be axiomatic truths. This is no doubt the case, but I fail to 
see how it proves the truth of the pragmatist epistemology. Failure to follow on this 
point may be as stupid as Mr. Schiller thinks it; but for myself, ich hann nicht 
anders. And I know I am not alone in my helplessness. 

! Perhaps the pragmatist may be tempted to reply, after the fashion of the French 
Neo-Criticists, that there is no such thing as the exact value of x, but only a plurality 
of more or less rough approximate values. But the implied admission would be 
fatal to his case. Unless 7 has a precise and known value, there can be no sense in 
calling one set of figures a closer approximation to it than another. As M. Couturat 
observes, ‘ L’approximation méme de ces valeurs suppose la valeur exacte’ (Z’infiné 
mathématique, p. 501). The same consideration applies to the whole pragmatist 
conception of the gradual improvement of our systems of axioms by the method of 


trial and error. Unless there is absolute truth, ‘ gradual approximation to truth’ 
must he an unmeaning combination of syllables. 
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to present and past events which appear to be entirely devoid of 
practical significance. Marlowe asserts in his Dr. Faustus that 
the mistress of Alexander the Great had when alive a mole on 
her neck. This may be a truth, but I find it hard to see how 
believing or disbelieving it can have any influence on the prac- 
tice of myself or any other human being. Of course, it is true that 
it would usually be rash to assert of any true proposition that it 
will zever in any circumstances become of practical use. Even 
the correct computation of the hundredth figure to the right of 
the decimal point in the evaluation of = might conceivably come 
to be of practical significance for somebody, though the contin- 
gency hardly appears likely. My point is simply that we can 
know the proposition to be true in advance without needing to 
wait to decide whether it will ever have practical importance or 
not. 

The special case of historical truths lends itself to an ambiguity | 
which must be my excuse for dwelling on it for a few moments. In 
another context I illustrated the point by saying that the prac- 
tical usefulness of the belief that Cain killed Abel is no greater 
than that of the belief that Abel killed Cain, and that conse- 
quently our only interest in believing the one statement rather 
than the other would be that the one is true and the other false. 
It has since been represented to me that the illustration tells 
against myself and in favor of Pragmatism. For a practical 
consequence of believing that Abel killed Cain would be the in- 
ference that the Bible narratives are, in some cases at least, false, 
and this inference might affect my attitude toward the Christian 
religion as a practical scheme of life. Now I am very willing to 
admit the force of this criticism in so far as it bears upon my 
assertion that it makes no difference now to the conduct of any 
human being whether Cain really killed Abel or not. The fact 
is, I suppose, I am myself so accustomed to think of the merits 
of Christianity as a practical rule of life as being independent of 
the truth or falsehood of the Hebrew mythology that I forgot to 
allow for the existence of persons who regard the truth of that 
mythology as a fundamental condition of the usefulness of Chris- 
tianity. But even so, in spite of this oversight, I maintain that 
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the illustration will serve my turn. For it will be admitted that 
to me personally at least, holding as I do the views I have just 
expressed, the question whether Cain killed his brother or not has 
no practical importance. My conduct and walk through life is 
in no way affected by the decision of such an issue. I am 
neither going to accept the current religion because I believe in 
the legend of Cain nor to reject it because I disbelieve. And it 
is at least possible that mankind ‘in the long run’ may come 
to the same position. There may be a day, even though I was 
premature in saying that it had already dawned, when no human 
creature’s conduct will be more dependent upon beliefs about the 
doings of Cain than it is now upon beliefs about the color of 
Pharaoh’s hair. But will it then cease to be the case that one 
of the two statements, ‘Cain killed his brother,’ ‘Cain did not 
kill his brother,’ is definitely true and the other false ? 

Or, again, consider the supposed case of a man who should 
allege his confidence in the veracity of the Biblical story as a 
reason for being a Christian. The practical utility of his con- 
viction lies here in the fact that it is the cause of his performing 
the religious duties of a conforming churchman. But when he 
tells you, ‘I act thus because I regard the Biblical narrative as 
true,’ he manifestly does not mean, ‘I do so because the Biblical 
narrative does lead in my case to these acts,’ and nothing more. 
He intends to give his belief in the truth of the Bible as a reason, 
and not merely as an efficient cause, of his conformity ; and this 
of itself suffices to show that he does not mean by the truth of 
the narrative its mere efficacy in producing conformity. 

6. On the other hand, any of the familiar instances of approx- 
imation to the value of an incommensurable, such as, ¢. g., a square 
or cube root, a logarithm, a trigonometrical function, an area, a 
volume, will furnish an illustration of the existence of proposi- 
tions which are practically important and yet not strictly true. 
Thus z= 3.1416 is a statement which is frequently of practical 
significance, though we know it, strictly speaking, to be untrue. 
And it is worth while to remember that most, if not all, physical 
laws of nature, in the forms in which they are available for prac- 
tical application to the control of events, involve the use of such 
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rough approximations to truth. Other examples could easily 
be cited from different quarters. For instance, it would not be in 
itself irrational to hold that God the Father, the saints, hell, or 
the philosopher’s stone, do not exist, and yet that it was once or 
is now highly advantageous to the development of science or 
morals that men should believe in their existence. And I imagine 
no one would be hardy enough to meet such cases by saying, ¢. g., 
that so long as it was beneficial to morality that men should be 
afraid of hell, hell really existed, but has ceased to exist now 
that belief in it has become prejudicial rather than beneficial to 
conduct. Still, if there should be any one prepared to go even 
this length, even so a bolder flight yet awaits him. For though 
it no longer seems desirable for most men that they should believe 
in hell and its eternal torments, we have all known a few persons 
who are kept out of mischief, so far as can be judged, largely by 
their belief in and fear of hell. Must we say then that hell at 
once exists and does not exist, that the two contradictory prop- 
ositions expressing the fact of its existence and the fact of its 
non-existence are both true and both false? And if so, where 
is the promised deliverance from the intellectual paralysis of 
agnosticism ? 

On grounds like these I feel constrained to hold that the truth 
of a statement is neither identical with, nor yet a determinate 
function of, its practical utility. The present popularity of the 
opposing view is, I believe, largely due to confusion between the 
logical question of the nature of truth and the psychological 
question of the way in which we arrive at it. In a word, it is a 
consequence of the obstinate persistence of the psychologizing 
fallacy. All the most telling of the Pragmatist arguments appear 
to aim at proving that our individual judgment as to what state- 
ments are true is constantly swayed by considerations of practical 
need. But this, however true, seems quite irrelevant to logic. 
Against all these often very ingenious attempts to make a genetic 
psychology take the place of a theory of knowledge, Kant’s 
famous mot with respect to Locke and his “ physiology of the 
human mind ” appears to me to possess more cogency than it has 
as acriticism upon Locke himself, whose philosophy is after all 
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not entirely contained in his second book. Whether my position 
is sound or not, it has at least, I believe, the merit of being able to 
admit the force of the antagonistic arguments as far as they go. 
What it denies is their relevancy to the logical issue. 

In conclusion, I may indicate two or three misconceptions 
which have probably helped largely to popularize Pragmatist 
theories of truth. 

a. What I as an individual actually accept as truth, depends 
upon what propositions have for me the special feeling of obligatori- 
ness, of demanding unconditionally and of right to be affirmed. 
The efficient cause of my acceptance of a belief as true is thus a 
form of emotion, and if we like to give to such an efficient cause 
the name of subjective criterion, we may say that the individual’s 
subjective criterion of beliefs is an emotion. Only we must 
remember the following things. Truth does not mean what is 
actually believed, but what ought to be believed, not what indi- 
viduals accept, but what has a right to acceptance by all intelli- 
gences universally. And, again, the emotion which we have 
called the ‘subjective criterion’ is a very specific form of emotion, 
just as the emotion which is for me in the same sense the subjec- 
tive criterion of the beautiful is also unique and specific. It is 
not all emotional efficacy, but only efficacy in awakening this 
special feeling of intellectual obligation to affirm or deny, which 
warrants my acceptance of a proposition. Just as the sense that 
I want a gratification very much and should enjoy it intensely is 
of itself no proof that it would be morally right for me to have 
it, so the consciousness that I should be made very happy by 
believing a thing to be true is no sufficient reason for my saying 
that it is true. The feeling that I should be morally better or 
happier, or my world more beautiful, if a certain belief were true, 
cannot be regarded as a justification for accepting that belief so 
long as it does not awaken this specific sense of obligation. Thus 
a man might feel certain that he could check himself in his dissi- 
pated courses, if he were really convinced that his dead wife was 
not lost to him irrevocably, and might further wish with all his 
heart that he could be convinced of it; yet the longing to believe 
and the knowledge that belief would have a steadying effect upon 
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conduct are not of themselves a justification at the bar of logic 
for belief; the specific emotion which accompanies the intellec- 
tual obligation to assert can have no substitute. This point, which 
has been admirably elaborated by Professor Rickert, seems to 
me to be too little regarded in the philosophies of Professor James 
and Mr. Schiller. 

6. Mr. Schiller’s recent (or shall I say most recent ?) manifesto 
in Mind (N. S., No. 52) appears to be based on the assumption 
that the only alternative to the view which turns all truth into prac- 
tical postulates is the notion, — which he reasonably rejects, — of 
truth as a mental copy of an independently existing extra-mental 
reality. This argument appears to me to turn entirely upon a 
false disjunction, and I have little doubt that the philosopher 
against whom Mr. Schiller’s polemic is most immediately directed 
would be in agreement with me here, though I speak, of course, 
here as everywhere solely for myself. Between the views that 
truth is somehow manufactured by a process of arbitrary postu- 
lation and that it is a ‘copy’ of a world of realistic ‘things-in- 
themselves’ there lies yet a third doctrine, viz., that truth is 
just the system of propositions which have an unconditional claim 
to be recognized as valid, a doctrine with reference to which I 
should like once more to call attention to the admirable exposi- 
tory and critical essay of Professor Rickert, Der Gegenstand der 
Erkenniniss. That this doctrine is the true one, seems to me to 
be indicated by its already noted correspondence with the formal 
logician’s definition of the class of true propositions. 

c. The notion that truth can be manufactured by arbitrary 
postulation has perhaps also been furthered by illegitimate in- 
ferences from the correct reflection that it 7s to some extent a 
matter of arbitrary choice what properties of an object (¢. ¢., the 
circle or the ellipse) are taken to form its definition, and again 
which of a system of connected truths (¢. g., those of formal 
logic) are taken as its primitive axioms. Hence philosophers 
like Hobbes, who exaggerate the importance of definitions for 
inference, have at times gone the length of declaring that all 
truth is arbitrary because it is deduced from arbitrarily adopted 
definitions. (By the way, why have not the ‘friends of postula- 
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tion,’ to speak after the manner of Plato, made some formal 
acknowledgment of their intellectual kinship with the great old 
man of Malmesbury? Let me assure them the relationship is 
one of which to be proud.) But it must be remembered that, 
speaking from the standpoint of the strict theory of logical 
method, no definitions are truths at all. Methodologically a 
definition is the mere abbreviation of a set of symbols into a 
single symbol ; in the words of Professor Peano, “ every definition 
expresses an abbreviation which is theoretically unnecessary, 
though convenient and at times practically necessary for the 
progress of science.” To constitute a truth you require, over and 
above a definition, a statement that certain consequences follow 
from the definition taken in conjunction with the various primitive 
propositions of the science in question. Now in a properly con- 
stituted science, the system of implications thus arrived at remains 
identically the same, no matter which of the possible sets of 
definitions and axioms we start from. Z£. g., in arithmetic there 
is some latitude of choice as to what concepts we shall assume 
as primitive and indefinable,’ but the system of arithmetical 
propositions to which we are conducted is in any case the same. 
Thus all that is arbitrary is not the recognition of certain propo- 
sitions as true, but only the selection from among them of the 
group which are to serve as unproved premisses for the deduction 
of the rest. But the full discussion of this subject would clearly 
call for a further article on axioms and definitions. 

1 See M. Couturat’s essay, ‘‘ Principes de la logique,’’ in Revue de Métaphysique et 
de Morale for January, 1904. So, again, we may take as the defining property of the 
circle the equality of its radii, the equality of the angle subtended by a diameter at the 
circumference to 7/2, the coincidence of its foci with one another, or yet other peculi- 
arities, but the ‘out ensemble of the properties of the circle remains unaltered by our 
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THE CONTENT AND VALIDITY OF THE 
CAUSAL LAW (Concluded). 


T follows from this self-destruction of the empiristic causal 
hypothesis that an additional element of thought must be 
contained in the relation of cause and effect besides the elements 
of reproductive recognition and those of identification and dis- 
crimination, all of which are involved in the abstract compre- 
hension of uniform sequence. The characteristics of the causal 
connection revealed by our previous analysis constitute the 
necessary and perhaps adequate conditions for combining the 
several factual perceptions into the abstract registering idea of 
uniform sequence. We may, therefore, expect to find that the 
element sought for lies in the tendency to extend the demand 
for causal connections over the entire field of possible experience ; 
and perhaps we may at the same time arrive at the condition 
which led Hume and Mill to recognize the complete universality 
of the causal law in spite of the exclusively empirical content 
that they had ascribed to it. In this further analysis also we 
have to draw from the nature of our thought itself the means of 
guiding our investigation. 

In the first place, all thought has a formal necessity which re- 
veals itself in the general causal law no less than in every indi- 
vidual thought-process, 7. ¢., in every valid judgment. The 
meaning of this formal necessity of thought is easily determined. 
If we presuppose, for example, that I recognize a surface which 
lies before me as green, then the perception-judgment, ‘ This 
surface is green,’ z. ¢., the apprehension of the present perceptive 
content in the fundamental form of discursive thought, repeats 
with predicative necessity that which is presented to me in the 
content of perception. The necessity of thought contained in 
this perception-judgment, as mutatis mutandis in every affirma- 
tive judgment meeting the logical conditions, is recognizable 
through the fact that the contradictory judgment, ‘ This surface 
is not green,’ is impossible for our thought under the presup- 
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position of the given content of perception and of our nomencla- 
ture. It contradicts itself. I can express the contradictory 
proposition, for instance, in order to deceive ; but I cannot really 
pass the judgment that is contained in it. It lies in the very 
nature of our thought that the predicate of an assertive judgment 
can contain only whatever belongs as an element of some sort 
(characteristic, attribute, state, relation) to the subject content in 
the wider sense. The same formal necessity of thought, to give 
a further instance, is present in the thought process of mediate 
syllogistic predication. The conclusion follows necessarily from 
the premises, ¢. g., the judgment, ‘ All bodies are divisible,’ from 
the propositions, ‘ All bodies are extended,’ and, ‘ Whatever is ex- 
tended is divisible.’ 

These elementary remarks are not superfluous ; for they make 
clear that the casually expressed assertion of modern natural 
scientific empiricism, declaring in effect that there is no such 
thing as necessity of thought, goes altogether too far. Such 
necessity can have an admissible meaning only in so far as it 
denotes that in predicting or recounting the content of possible 
experience every hypothesis is possible for thought. Of course 
it is, but that is not the subject under discussion. 

The recognition of the formal necessity of thought that must 
be presupposed, helps us to define our present question ; for it 
needs no proof that this formal necessity of thought, being valid 
for every affirmative judgment, is valid also for each particular 
induction, and again for the general causal law. If in the course 
of our perceptions we meet uniform sequences, then the judg- 
ment, ‘ These sequences are uniform,’ comprehends the common , 
content of many judgments with formal necessity of thought. 
Empiricism, too, does not seriously doubt that the hypothesis of 
a general functional, even though only temporal, relation between 
cause and effect is deduced as an expectation of possible experi- 
ence with necessity from our real experience. It questions only 
the doctrine that the relation between the events regarded as 
cause and effect has any other than a purely empirical import. 
The reality of an event that is preceded and followed uniformly by 
no other remains for this view, as we have seen, a possibility of 
thought. 
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In opposition to empiricism, we now formulate the thesis to be 
established : Wherever two events a and,é are known to follow 
one another uniformly and immediately, there we must require 
with formal necessity that some element in the preceding a be 
thought of as fundamental, which will determine sufficiently 4's 
appearance or make that appearance necessary. The necessity 
of the relation between the events regarded as cause and effect 
is, therefore, the question at issue. ; 

We must keep in mind from the very start that less is asserted 
in this formulation than we are apt to read into it. It states 
merely that something in a must be thought of as fundamental, 
which makes 4 necessary. On the other hand, it says nothing 
as to what this fundamental something is, or how it is con- 
stituted. It leaves entirely undecided whether or not this some- 
thing that our thought must necessarily postulate, is a possible 
content of perception or can become such, accordingly whether 
or not it can become an object of our knowledge, or whether or 
not it lies beyond the bounds of all our possible experience and 
hence all our possible knowledge. It contains nothing whatso- 
ever that tells us how the determination of 4 takes place through 
a. The word ‘fundamental’ is intended to express all this ab- 
sence of determination. 

Thus we hope to show a necessity of thought peculiar to the 
relation between cause and effect. This is the same as saying 
that our proof will establish the logical impossibility of the con- 
tradictory assertion ; for the logical impossibility of the contra- 
dictory assertion is the only criterion of logical necessity. Thus 
the proof that we seek can be given only indirectly. In the 
course of this proof, we can disregard the immediacy of the con- 
stant sequence and confine our attention to the uniformity of the 
sequence, not only for the sake of brevity, but also because, as 
we have seen, we have the right to speak of near and remote 
causes. We may then proceed as follows. 

If there is not something fundamental in a constant antece- 
dent event a, which determines necessarily the constant subse- 
quent appearance of one and the same 4, —z7. ¢., if there is nothing 
fundamental which makes this appearance necessary, — then we 
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must assume that alsoc ord. . ., in short, any event you will, 
we dare not say ‘ follows upon,’ but appears after @ in irregular 
alternation with 4. This assumption, however, is impossible for 
our thought, because it is in contradiction with our experience, 
on the basis of which our causal thought has been developed. 
Therefore the assumption of a something that is fundamental in 
a, and that determines sufficiently and necessarily the appear- 
ance of 4, is a necessity for our thought. 

The assertion of this logical impossibility (Denkunmdglichkeit) 
will at once appear thoroughly paradoxical. The reader, merely 
recalling the results of the empiristic interpretation given above, 
will immediately say : ‘‘ The assumption that a 4 does not fol- 
low constantly upon an a, but that sometimes 4, sometimes c, 
sometimes d . . . irregularly appears, is in contradiction only 
with all our previous experience, but it is not on this account a 
logical impossibility. It is merely improbable.” The reader 
will appeal especially to the discussion of Stuart Mill, already 
quoted, in which Mill pictures 7” concreto such an improbable 
logical impossibility, and therefore at the same time establishes it 
in fact. Again, the reader may bring forward the words in which 
Helmholtz introduces intellectual beings of only two dimensions. 
“ By the much misused expression, ‘to be able to imagine to 
oneself,’ or, ‘to think how something happens,’ I understand 
(and I do not see how anybody can understand anything else 
thereby without robbing the expression of all meaning) that one 
can picture to oneself the series of sense impressions which one 
would have, if such a thing actually took place in an individual 
case.” 

Nevertheless, pertinent as are these and similar objections, 
they are not able to stand the test. We ask: “Is in fact a 
world, or even a portion of our world, possible for thought that 
displays through an absolutely irregular alternation of events a 
chaos in the full sense ; or is the attempt to picture such a chaos 
only a mere play of words to which not even our imagination, 
not to mention our thought, can give a possible meaning ?”’ 


Vortrage und Reden, Ba. 11, Ober den Ursprung und die Bedeutung der 
geometrischen Axiome.”’ 
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| Perhaps we shall reach a conclusion by the easiest way, if we 
subject Mill’s description to a test. If we reduce it to the sev- 
eral propositions it contains, we get the following : (1) Everyone 
is able to picture to himself in his imagination a reality in which 
events follow one another without rule, z. ¢., so that after an 
event @ now 6 appears, now ¢, etc., in complete irregularity. (2) 
The idea of such a chaos accordingly contradicts neither the 
nature of our mind nor our experience. (3) Neither the former 
nor the latter gives us sufficient reason to believe that such an 
irregular alternation does not actually exist somewhere in the 
observable world. (4) If such a chaos should be presented to 
us as fact, 7. ¢., if we were in a position to outlive such an alter- 
nation, then the belief in the uniformity of time relations would 
soon cease. 

{ Everyone would subscribe to the last of these four theses, im- 
| mediately upon such a chaos being admitted to be a possibility 
H of thought; 2. ¢., he would unless he shared the rationalistic con- 
i viction that our thought constitutes an activity absolutely inde- 
pendent of all experience. We must simply accept this conclu- 
| sion on the ground of the previous discussion and of a point still 
to be brought forward. 

) If we grant this conclusion, however, then it follows, on the 
| ground of our previous demonstration of the reproductive and 
recognitive, as well as thought, elements involved in the uniform 
sequence, that the irregularity in the appearance of the events, 
assumed in such a chaos, can bring about an absolutely relation- 
less alternation of impressions for the subject that we should pre- 
HI suppose to be doing the perceiving. If we still wish to call it 
| perception, it would remain only a perception in which no com- 

| 


ponent of its content could be related to the others, a perception, 
| therefore, in which not even the synthesis of the several percep- 
fy tion-contents could be apprehended as such. That is, every 
1 combination of the different perception-contents by which they 
i | become components of one and the same perception, presupposes, 
as we have seen, those reproductive and recognitive acts in re- 
vival which are possible only where uniformities of succession 
(and of coexistence) exist. Again, every act of attention involved 
| 
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in identifying and discriminating, which likewise we have seen to 
be possible only if we presuppose uniformities in the given con- 
tents of perception, must necessarily disappear when we pre- 
‘suppose the chaotic content; and yet they remain essential to 
the very idea of such a chaos. A relationless chaos is after all 
nothing else than a system of relations thought of without rela-” 
tions! That the same contradiction obtains also in the mere 
mental picturing of a manifold of chaotic impressions, needs no 
discussion ; for the productive imagination as well as the repro- 
ductive is no less dependent than is our perceptive knowledge 
upon the reproductive recognition and upon the processes of 
identifying and discriminating. 

Thus the mental image of a chaos could be formed only 
through an extended process of ideation, which itself presupposes 
as active in it all that must be denied through the very nature of 
the image. A relationless knowledge, a relationless abstraction, 
a relationless reproduction or recognition, a relationless identifi- 
cation or discrimination, in short, a relationless thought, are, as 
phrases, one and all mere contradictions. We cannot picture 
“through our relating thought,” to use Helmholtz’s expression, 
nor even in our imagination, the sense impressions that we should 
have if our thought were relationless, 7. ¢., were nullified in its 
very components and presuppositions. Inthe case of Helmholtz’s 
two dimensional beings, the question at issue was not regarding 
the setting aside of the conditions of our thought and the substi- 
tuting conditions contradictory to them, but regarding the setting 
aside of a part of the content of our sense intuition, meanwhile 
retaining the conditions and forms peculiar to our thought. In 
this case, therefore, we have a permissible fiction, whereas in 
Mill’s chaos we have an unthinkable thought. 

Again, the sense impressions that must be presupposed in an 
inherently relationless chaos have no possible relation to the 
world of our perception, whose components are universally re- 
lated to each other through the uniformities of their coexistences 
and sequences. Accordingly, the remark with which Helm- 
holtz concludes the passage above quoted holds, mutatis mu- 
tandis, here also. “If there is no sense impression known that 
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stands in relation to an event which has never been observed (by 
‘us), as would be the case for us were there a motion toward a 
fourth dimension, and for those two dimensional beings were there 
a motion toward our third dimension ; then it follows that such 
an ‘idea’ is impossible, as much so as that a man completely 
blind from childhood should be able to ‘ imagine’ the colors, if 
we could give him too a conceptual description of them.” 

Hence the first of the theses in which we summed up Stuart 
Mill’s assumptions must be-rejected. With it go also the second 
and third. In this case we need not answer. the question: In 
how far do these theses correspond to Mill’s own statements re- 
garding the absolute surety and universality of the causal law ? 

We have now found what we sought, in order to establish as a 
valid assertion the seeming paradox in the proof of the necessity 
that we ascribe to the relation between cause and effect. We 
have proved that the assumption of a completely irregular and 
therefore relationless alternation of impressions contradicts not 
only our experience, but even the conditions of our thought ; for 
these presuppose the uniformities of the impressions, and conse- 
quently our ability to relate them, all which was eliminated from 
our hypothetical chaos. Hence we have also established that a 
necessary relation is implied in the thought of a constant sequence 
of events, which makes the uniformly following 4 really depen- 
dent upon the uniformly preceding a. 


From still another side, we can make clear the necessity as- 
serted in the relation of cause and effect. We found that the 
connection between each definite cause and its effect is an empir- 
ically synthetic one and has as its warrant merely experience. 
We saw further that the necessity inherent in the causal connec- 
tion contains merely the demand that there shall be something 
fundamental in the constantly preceding a which makes the ap- 
pearance of 5 necessary ; not, however, that it informs us what this 
efficacy really is, and hence also not that it informs us how this 
efficacy brings about its effect. Finally, we had to urge that 
every induction, the most general no less than the most partic- 
ular, depends upon the presupposition that the same causes will 
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be given in the reality not yet observed as in that already ob- 
served. This expectation is warranted by no necessity of thought, 
not even by that involved in the relation of cause and effect ; for 
this relation begins for future experience only when the presup- 
position that the same causes will be found in it is assumed as 
fulfilled.' This expectation is then dependent solely upon pre- 
vious experience, whose servants we are, whose lords we can never 
be. Therefore, every induction is an hypothesis requiring the 
verification of a broader experience, since, in its work of widen- 
ing and completing our knowledge, it leads us beyond the given 
experience to a possible one. In this respect we can call all in- 
ductive thought empirical, z. ¢., thought that begins with exper- 
ience, is directed to experience, and in its results is referred to 
experience. The office of this progressing empirical thought is 
accordingly to form hypotheses from which the data of percep- 
tion can be regressively deduced, and by means of which they 
can be exhibited as cases of known relations of our well ordered 
experience, and thus can be explained. 

The way of forming hypotheses can be divided logically into 
different sections which can readily be made clear by an example. 
The police magistrate finds a human corpse under circumstances 
that eliminate the possibility of accident, natural death, or 
suicide, in short, that indicate an act of violence on the part of 
another man. The general hypothesis that he has here to do 
with a crime against life forms the guide of his investigation. 
The result of the circumstantial evidence, which we presuppose 
as necessary, furnishes then a special hypothesis as following 
from the general hypothesis. 

It is clear that this division holds for all cases of forming 
hypotheses. A general hypothesis serves every special hypoth- 
esis as a heuristic principle. In the former we comprehend the 
causal explanation indicated immediately by the facts revealed to 


' The only empiricism which can maintain that the same causes would, in con- 
formity with the causal law, be given in the unobserved reality, is one which puts all 
events that can be regarded as causes in the immediately given content of perception 
as its members. Such a view is not to be found in Mill; and it stands so completely 
in the way of all further analysis required of us by every perception of events that no 
attention has been paid in the text to this extreme of extremes. 
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our perception in the special case. It contains, as we might 
also express it, the genus to the specific limitations of the more 
exact investigation. But each of these general hypotheses is a 
modification of the most general form of building hypotheses, 
which we have already come to know as the condition of the 
validity of all inductive inferences, 7. ¢., as the condition for the 
necessity of their deduction, and, consequently, as the condition 
for the thought that like causes will be given in the reality not 
yet observed as in that already observed. We have further 
noticed that in this most general form of building hypotheses 
there lie two distinct and different valid assumptions: beside the 
empirical statement that like causes will be given, which gives the 
inductive conclusion the hypothetical form, there stands the 
judgment that like causes bring forth like effects, a corollary of 
the causal law. The real dependence of the effect upon the 
cause, presupposed by this second proposition and the underlying 
causal law, is not, as was the other assumption, an hypothesis, 
but a necessary requirement or fostulate of our thought. Its 
necessity arises out of our thought, because our experience 
reveals uniformity in the sequence of events. From this point 
of view, therefore, the causal law appears as a postulate of our 
thought, grounded upon the uniformity in the sequence of events. 
It underlies every special case of constructing hypotheses as well 
as the expectation that like causes will be given in the reality not 
yet observed. 

Mill’s logic of induction contains the same fault as that already 
present in Hume’s psychological theory of cause. Hume makes 
merely the causal law itself responsible for our inductive inferences, 
and accordingly (as Mill likewise wrongly assumes) for our infer- 
ences in general. But we recognize how rightly Mill came to 
assert, in contradiction to his empiristic presuppositions, that the 
causal law offers “an undoubted assurance of an invariable, 
universal, and unconditional,” 7. ¢., necessary, sequence of events, 
from which no seeming irregularity of occurrence and no gap in 
our experience can lead us astray, as long as experience offers 
uniformities of sequence. 
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Rationalism is thus in the right, when it regards the necessary 


connection as an essential characteristic of the relation between - 


cause and effect, z. ¢., recognizes in it a relation of real dependence. 
At this point Kant and Schopenhauer have had a profounder 
insight than Hume and Stuart Mill. Especially am I glad to 
be in agreement with Lotze on a point which he reached by a 
different route and from essentially different presuppositions. 
Lotze distinguishes in pure logic between postulates, hypotheses, 
and fictions. He does not refer the term ‘ postulate’ exclusively 
to the causal law which governs our entire empirical thought in 
its formation of hypotheses, but gives the term a wider meaning. 
‘ Postulates’ are only corollaries from the inductive fundamental 
form of all hypothesis construction, and correspond essentially 
to what we have called general or heuristic hypotheses. His 
determination of the validity of these postulates, however, implies 
the position to be assigned to the causal law and therefore not to 
those heuristic hypotheses. ‘The postulate is not an assump- 
tion that we can make or refrain from making, or, again, in whose 
place we can substitute another. It is rather an (absolutely) 
necessary assumption without which the content of the view at 
issue would contradict the laws of our thought.” ' 

Still the decision that we have reached is not on this account 
in favor of rationalism, as this is represented for instance by Kant 
and his successors down to our own time, and professed by 
Lotze in the passage quoted, when he speaks of an absolute 
necessity for thought. We found that the causal law requires a 
necessary connection between events given us in constant 
sequence. It is not, however, on that account a law of our 
thought or of a ‘ pure understanding’ which would be absolutely 
independent of all experience. When we take into consideration 
the evolution of the organic world of which we are members, 
then we must say that our intellect, ¢. ¢., our ideation and with 
it our sense perception, has evolved in us in accordance with the 
influences to which we have been subjected. The common ele- 
ments in the different contents of perception which have arisen 
out of other psychical elements, seemingly first in the brute world, 


1 Logik, 1874, Buch II, kap. viii. 
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are not only an occasion, but also an efficient cause, for the 
evolution of our processes of reproduction, in which our memory 
and imagination as well as our knowledge and thought, psycho- 
logically considered, come to pass. The causal law, which the 
critical analysis of the material-scientific methods shows to be a 
fundamental condition of empirical thought, in its requirement 
that the events stand as causes and effects in necessary connection, 
or real dependence, comprehends these uniform contents of per- 
ception only in the way peculiar to our thought. 

Doubtless our thought gives a connection to experience 
through this its requirement which experience of itself could not 
offer. The necessary connection of effect with cause, or the 


- real dependence of the former upon the latter, is not a component 


of possible perception. This requirement of our thought does 
not, however, become thereby independent of the perceptive 
elements in the presuppositions involved in the uniformity of 
sequence. Thea Priori in the sense of ‘ innate ideas,’ denoting 
either these themselves or an absolutely a priori conformity to 
law that underlies them, for instance, our ‘ spontaneity,’ presup- 
poses in principle that our ‘soul’ is an independently existing 
substance in the traditional metaphysical sense down to the time 
of Locke. Kant’s rationalistic successors, for the most part, lost 
sight of the fact that Kant had retained these old metaphysical 
assumptions in his interpretation of the transcendental conditions 
of empirical interaction and in his cosmological doctrine of freedom. 
The common root of the sensibility and of the understanding as 
the higher faculty of knowledge remains for Kant the substantial 
force of the soul, which expresses itself (just as in Leibniz) as 
vis passiva and vis activa. The modern doctrine of evolution 
has entirely removed the foundation from this rationalism which 
had been undermined ever since Locke’s criticism of the tradi- 
tional concept of substance. 

To refer again briefly to a second point in which the fore- 
going results differ from the Kantian rationalism as well as from 
empiricism since Hume: The postulate of a necessary connec- 
tion between cause and effect, as we have seen, in no way 
implies the consequence that the several inductions lose the 
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‘character of hypotheses. This does not follow merely from the 
fact that all inductions besides the causal law include the hypo- 
thetical thought that the same causes will be given in the reality 
not yet observed as appear in that already observed. The hypo- 
thetical character of all inductive inferences is rather revealed 

_ through the circumstance that in the causal postulate absolutely 

nothing is contained regarding what the efficacy in the causes 

is, and Aow this efficacy arises. 


Only such consequences of the foregoing interpretation of the 
causal law and of its position as one of the bases of all scientific con- 
struction of hypotheses may be pointed out in conclusion, as will 
help to make easier the understanding of the interpretation itself. 

The requirement of a necessary connection, or dependence, is 
added by our thought to the reproductive and recognitive pre- 
suppositions that are contained in the uniformity of the sequence 
of events. If this necessary connection be taken objectively, then 
it reveals as its correlate the requirement of a real dependence of 
effect upon cause. We come not only upon often and variously 
used rationalistic thoughts, but also upon old and unchangeable 
components of all empirical scientific thought, when we give the 
name ‘force’ to the efficacy that underlies causes. The old pos- 
tulate of a dynamic intermediary between the events that follow 
one another constantly retains for us, therefore, its proper mean- 
ing. We admit without hesitation that the word ‘force’ sug- 
gests fetishism more than do the words ‘ cause’ and ‘ effect’; but 
we do not see how this can to any degree be used as a counter- 
argument. All words that were coined in the olden time to ex- 
press thoughts of the practical Weltanschauung, have an archaic 
tang. Likewise all of our science and the greater part of our 
nomenclature have arisen out of the sphere of thought contained 
in the practical We/tanschauung, which centered early in fetishism 
and relatedthoughts. If, then, we try to free our scientific termi- 
nology from such words, we must seek refuge in the Utopia of a 
lingua universalis, in short, we must endeavor to speak a lan- 
guage which would make science a secret of the few. Or will 
anyone seriously maintain that a thought which belongs to an 
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ancient sphere of mental life must be false for the very reason 
that it is ancient ? 

| In any case, it is fitting that we define more closely the sense 
1 in which we are to regard forces as the dynamic intermediaries 
Wy of uniform occurrence. Force cannot be given as a content of 
it perception either through our senses or through our conscious- 
| | ness of self; in the case of the former, not in our kinesthetic 
i sensations, in the case of the latter, not in our consciousness of 
| volition. Volition would not include a consciousness of force, 
even though we were justified in regarding it as a simple prim- 
) itive psychosis, and were not compelled rather to regard it as an 
| intricate collection of feelings and sensations as far as these ele- 
if mentary forms of consciousness are connected in thought with 


the phenomena of reaction. Again, forces cannot be taken as 
objects that are derived as fossidle perceptions or after the anal- 
ogy of possible perceptions. The postulate of our thought 
through which these forces are derived from the facts of the 
uniform sequence of events, reveals them as limiting notions 
(Grensbegriffe), as specializations of the necessary connection 
between cause and effect, or of the real dependence of the former 
upon the latter ; for the manner of their causal intermediation is 
in no way given, rather they can be thought of only as underly- 
ing our perceptions, They are then in fact gua/itates occulte ; 
but they are such only because the concept of quality is taken 
from the contents of our sense and self perception, which of 
course do not contain the necessary connection required by our 
thought. Whoever, therefore, requires from the introduction of 
forces new contents of perception, for instance, new and fuller 
| mechanical pictures, expects the impossible. 
| | The contempt with which the assumption of forces meets, on 
i the part of those who make this demand, is accordingly easily 
understood, and still more easily is it understood, if one takes 
Hi | : into consideration what confusion of concepts has arisen through 


the use of the term ‘force’ and what obstacles the assumption of 
forces has put in the way of the material sciences. It must be 
frankly admitted that this concept delayed for centuries both in 
the natural and moral sciences the necessary analysis of the 
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complicated phenomena forming our data. Under the influence 
of the ‘concept philosophy’ it caused, over and over again, the 
setting aside of the problems of this analytical empirical thought 
as soon as their solution had been begun. This misuse cannot 
but make suspicious from the very start every new form of main- 
taining that forces underlie causation. 

However, misuse proves as little here against a proper use as 
it does in other cases. Moreover, the scruples that we found 
arising from the standpoint of empiricism against the assumption 
of forces are not to the point. In assuming a dynamic interme- 
diary between cause and effect, we are not doubling the problems 
whose solution is incumbent upon the sciences of facts, and still 
less is it true that our assumption must lead to a logical circle. 
That is, a comparison with the ideas of the old concept philoso- 
phy, which even in the Aristotelian doctrine contain such a 
duplication, is not to the point. Those ideas are hypostasized 
abstractions which are taken from the uniformly coexisting char- 
acteristics of objects. Forces, on the other hand, are the imper- 
ceivable relations of dependence which we must presuppose 
between events that follow one another uniformly, if the uniformity 
of this sequence is to become for us either thinkable or conceiv- 
able. The problems of material scientific research are not 
doubled by this presupposition of a real dynamic dependence, 
because it introduces an element not contained in the data of 
perception which give these problems their point of departure. 
This presupposition does not renew the thought of an analytic 
rational connection between cause and effect which the concept 
philosophy involves ; on the contrary, it remains true to the prin- 
ciple made practical by Hume and Kant, that the real connection 
between causes and their effects is determinable only through ex- 
perience, z. ¢., empirically and synthetically through the actual 
indication of the events of uniform sequence. How these forces 
are constituted and work, we cannot know, since our knowledge is 
confined to the material of perception from which as a basis pre- 
sentation has developed into thought. The insight that we have 
won from the limiting notion of force helps us rather to avoid 
the misuse which has been made of the concept of force. A 
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fatal circle first arises, when we use the unknowable forces and 
not the knowable events for the purpose of explanation, #. ¢., 
when we cut off short the empirical analysis which leads ad 
infinitum. To explain does not mean to deduce the known from 
the unknown, but the particular from the general. It was there- 
fore no arbitrary judgment, but an impulse conditioned by the 
very nature of our experience and of our thought, that made man 
early regard the causal connection as a dynamic one, even 
though his conception was of course indistinct and mixed with 
confusing additions. 

The concept of force remains indispensable also for natural 
scientific thought. It is involved with the causal law in every 
attempt to form an hypothesis, and accordingly it is already pres- 
ent in every description of facts which goes by means of memory 
or abstraction beyond the immediately given content of present 
perception. In introducing it we have in mind, moreover, that 
the foundations of every possible interpretation of nature possess a 
dynamic character, just because all empirical thought, in this 
field as well, is subordinate to the causal law. This must be 
admitted by any one who assumes as indispensable aids of nat- 
ural science the mechanical figures through which we reduce the 
events of sense perception to the motion of mass particles, ¢. ¢., 
through which we associate these events with the elements of 
our visual and tactual perception. All formulations of the con- 
cept of mass, even when they are made so formal as in the 
definition given by Heinrich Hertz, indicate dynamic interpre- 
tations. Whether the impelling forces are to be thought of 
in particular as forces acting at a distance or as forces acting 
through collision, depends upon the answer to the question 
whether we have to assume the dynamic mass particles as filling 
space discontinuously or continuously. The dynamic basis of 
our interpretation of nature will be seen at once by any one who 
is of the opinion that we can make the connection of events in- 
telligible without the aid of mechanical figures, for instance, in 
terms of energy. 

Thus it results that we interpret the events following one 
another immediately and uniformly as causes and effects, by pre- 
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supposing as fundamental to them forces that are the necessary 
means of their uniformity of connection. What we call ‘ laws’ are 
the judgments in which we formulate these causal connections. 

A second anda third consequence need only be mentioned 
here. The hypothesis that interprets the mutual connection of 
psychical and physical vital phenomena as a causal one is as old 
as it is natural. It is natural, because even simple observations 
assure us that the mental content of perception fo//ows uniformly 
the instigating physical stimulus and the muscular movement 
the instigating mental content which we apprehend as will. We 
know, however, that the physical events which, in raising the 
biological problem, we have to set beside the psychical, do not 
take place in the periphery of our nervous system and in our 
muscles, but in the central nervous system. But we must as- 
sume, in accordance with all the psychophysiological data which 
at the present time are at our disposal, that these events in our 
central nervous system do not follow the corresponding psychical 
events, but that both series have their course simultaneously. 
We have here, therefore, instead of the real relation of depen- 
dence involved in constant sequence, a real dependence of the 
simultaneity or correlative series of events. This would not, of 
course, as should be at once remarked, tell as such against a 
causal connection between the two separate causal series. But 
the contested parallelistic interpretation of this dependence is 
made far more probable through other grounds. These are in 
part corollaries of the law of the conservation of energy, rightly 
interpreted, and in part epistemological considerations. Still it 
is not advisable to burden methodological study, for instance, the 
theory of induction, with these remote problems; and on that 
account it is better for our present investigation to subordinate 
the psychological interdependences to the causal ones in the nar- 
rower sense. 

The final consequence, too, that forces itself upon our attention 
is close at hand in the preceding discussion. The tradition pre- 
vailing since Hume, together with its inherent opposition to the 
interpretation of causal connection given by the concept philoso- 
phy, permitted us to make the uniform sequences of events the 
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basis of our discussion. In so doing, however, our attention had 
to be called repeatedly to one reservation. In fact, only a 
moment ago, in alluding to the psychological interdependences, 
we had to emphasize the uniform seguence. Elsewhere the argu- 
ments depended upon the wmiformity that characterizes this 
sequence; and rightly, for the reduction of the causal relation 
to the fundamental relation of the sequence of events is merely a 
convenient one and not the only possible one. As soon as we 
regard the causal connection, along with the opposed and equal 
reaction, as an interconnection, then cause and effect become, as 
a matter of principle, simultaneous. The separation of interaction 
from causation is not justifiable. 

In other ways also we can so transform every causal relation 
that cause and effect must be regarded as simultaneous. Every 
stage, for instance, of the warming of a stone by the heat of the 
sun, or of the treaty conferences of two states, presents an effect 
that is simultaneous with the totality of the acting causes. The 
analysis of a cause that was at first grasped as a whole into the 
multiplicity of its constituent causes and the comprehension of 
the constituent causes into a whole, which then presents itself as 
the effect, is a necessary condition of such a type of investigation. 
This conception, which is present already in Hobbes, but especially 
in Herbart’s ‘method of relations,’ deserves preference always 
where the purpose in view is not the shortest possible argumen- 
tation but the most exact analysis. 

If we turn our attention to this way of viewing the problem,— 
not, however, in the form of Herbart’s speculative method,— we 
shall find that the results which we have gained will in no re- 
spect be altered. We do, however, get a view beyond. From 
it we can find the way to subordinate not only the uniform 
sequence of events, but also the persistent characteristics and 
states with their mutual relations, under the extended causal law. 
In so doing, we do not fall back again into the intellectual world 
of the concept philosophy. We come only to regard the persisting 
coexistences,—in the physical field, the bodies, in the psychical, 
the subjects of consciousness,— as systems or modes of activity. 
The thoughts to which such a doctrine leads are accordingly not 
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new or unheard of. The substances have always been regarded 
as sources of modes of activity. We have here merely new 
modifications of thoughts that have been variously developed, 
not only from the side of empiricism, but also from that of ration- 
alism. They carry with them methodologically the implication 
that it is possible to grasp the totality of reality, as far as it re- 
veals uniformities, as a causally connected whole, as a cosmos. 
They give the research of the special sciences the conceptual 
bases for the wider prospects that the sciences of facts have 
through hard labor won for themselves. The subject of con- 
sciousness is unitary as far as the processes of memory extend, 
but it is not simple. On the contrary, it is most intricately put 
together out of psychical complexes, themselves intricate and out 
of their relations ; all of which impress upon us, psychologically 
and, in their mechanical correlates, physiologically, an ever-re- 
curring need for further empirical analysis. Among the mechan- 
ical images of physical reality that form the foundation of our 
interpretation of nature, there can finally be but one that meets 
all the requirements of a general hypothesis of the continuity of 
kinetic connections. With this must be universally codrdinated 
the persistent properties or sensible modes of action belonging 
to bodies. The mechanical constitution of the compound bodies, 
no matter at what stage of combination and formation, must be 
derivable from the mechanical constitution of the elements of this 
combination. Thus our causal thought compels us to trace 
back the persistent coexistences of the so-called elements to 
combinations whose analysis, as yet hardly begun, leads us on 
likewise to indefinitely manifold problems. Epistemologically 
we come finally to a universal phenomenological dynamism as 
the fundamental basis of all theoretical interpretation of the world, 
at least fundamental for our scientific thought, and we are here 
concerned with no other. 
Benno ERDMANN. 

Bonn UNIVERSITY. 


CONCEPTUAL COMPLETENESS AND ABSTRACT 
TRUTH. 


WISH in this paper to oppose the view which finds its expres- 
sion in the oft-repeated assertion that there is no truth ex- 
cept in the light of the whole. That assertion is, of course, not 
intended by those who make it to signify the bare tautology 
that complete truth must be complete in its scope. It is a state- 
ment of the relation of the discriminable ‘ parts’ or ‘ aspects ’ of 
truth to truth in its qualitative or intrinsic wholeness. Truth, it 
declares, is never a mere aggregate, but a completely coherent 
system, Since this is so, every part or phase of truth must hold 
its distinctive meaning in terms of the ‘system’ meaning. But 
as the ‘system’ meaning is the meaning of the complexity 
taken as organized whole, it follows that no factor whatever may 
lay claim to final validity except it exhibit, in its special way, the 
systematic whole. 

This view has become especially familiar in its application to 
the logic of categories ; and it is in that regard, more particu- 
larly, that I wish to discuss it. No category, the view holds, has 
its real meaning, explicit and guaranteed, until it shows forth in 
itself the whole system of categorical meanings. This ‘ system,’ 
however, being itself an individual meaning, is a category ; and 
since it is final and organizer of all lesser concepts, it is the cate- 
gory of categories. The logical conclusion then follows that no 
conceptual meaning may be guaranteed as finally true except in 
the light of the all-organizing category of categories. Hence the 
essential task of philosophy becomes at once the search for the 
category which alone can give final validation. 

There can be no doubt that the assertion of the systematic 
nature of conceptual knowledge is one that is profoundly justified 
in fact, and that the philosophers who have been most active in 
making it and in following its principle in their logical investiga- 
tions have rendered an invaluable service. The question, how- 
_ ever, arises whether the specific corollary above mentioned as to 
308 
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the relation of the ‘parts’ of truth to the completely systematic 
truth is one that has been correctly drawn. The epistemological 
difficulties which that corollary involves are easily seen to be of a 
serious nature. Granting that there can be no guarantee of final 
validity for any concept in the absence of explicit knowledge of 
the all-organizing category, we find ourselves in the following 
dilemma : If we admit that we are in possession of any least fac- 
tor of conceptual certainty, we must at once confess to the ex- 
plicit possession of the completely systematic category ; if, on the 
other hand, we maintain that our logical endeavor is just the 
search for this category, and, therefore, that we have it not yet in 
explicit knowledge, we must admit that there is, in the whole 
realm of our thought life, no least factor of certainty. In other 
words, we must either admit complete assurance, — for the knowl- 
edge of the final category must give validation to all concepts, — 
or complete tentativeness. In the first case, logic is already a 
perfected science ; in the second case, logic has not even the 
guarantee that its principle of search is true. 

It is obvious, of course, that the upholders of the view which 
this paper will oppose would refuse to be impaled on either horn 
of this dilemma. Historically, they maintain both that logic has 
a search to make, and that it has assurance of the truth of its 
principle of search. I take it that in holding these two positions, 
which, on the strict ground of their theory, are mutually contra- 
dictory, they have builded better than they have known. But it 
should be clear that, for them, the procedure is self-contradictory, 
that the assertion of any real assurance while the final category 
is still to seek is exactly the assertion that there may be finally 
guaranteed truth which does not get its validation in the light of 
the systematic whole. 

I have no wish here, however, to trace to their psychological 
sources in particular thinkers the contradictions of this theory, 
but am rather concerned with the merits of the question regarded 
independently. The critical task, then, which the present paper 
sets for itself is the examination of the logical significance of an 
all-organising or systematic category, an enwholing principle, the 
knowledge of which is declared to be requisite to a perfect in- 
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sight into all relative or partial meanings. At the outset, I shall 
accept it as a truth that the chief aim of philosophy is to find 
such a category. But I shall doubt, first, whether the condi- 
tions necessary to the knowledge of it are such as to be explic- 
itly realized in our present conscious life. Yet having thus 
doubted the possibility of attaining the supposedly .all-validating 
category, I shall question whether this closes the case against 
certainty. And the conclusion of the paper will be a plea for the 
legitimacy of abstract or partial truth. 

1. First, then, as to the possibility of attaining the systematic 
category. It would not be difficult to show that the effort even 
to find a correct logical method of search involves us in dilemmas 
from which we may escape only by recognizing the assured 
validity of abstract thought. But I wish to pass over these and 
other difficulties and to base my doubt upon a single considera- 
tion, namely, the synthetic relation in which our categories stand 
to each other, and the consequent synthetic manner of our con- 
ceptual corrections. 

There is in philosophy so great a need to find an ultimate con- 
ceptual unity, that it is not surprising that the most striking in- 
stance of irreducible differences should be largely overlooked or 
disregarded. The realm of categories presents such differences. 
In their sheerest meanings, the categories are an ultimate multi- 
plicity of meanings not further analyzable or reducible to unity : 
they are never contained in each other, but they are unique, 
primitive irresolvables, the ‘ atoms,’ so to speak, of our conscious 
life. Sheer qualityhood, for example, is uniquely itself and 
partakes in nowise of sheer quantityhood or substancehood. 
Aristotle expressed this irresolvability of conceptual meanings 
by saying that the world simply fell apart into the various cate- 
gories. Throughout the whole history of the treatment of cate- 
gories, this impossibility of reducing sheer differences to a final 
oneness has constantly given great concern, for a world of mean- 
ings thus atomically discrete seems to go counter to our ideal of 
rational order. Hence the great efforts of the Fichte-Schelling- 
Hegel group to prove system by exhibiting the ‘development’ 
of categories out of each other. But when we examine the most 
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serious of these attempts, we find that, in its ‘developing’ of cate- 
gories, it has really not overcome the sheer uniquenesses, the 
atomic disjunctions, but has only brought to light a peculiar fact 
in our conscious grasp of categories and in the relation of these 
to each other. The important contribution of Hegel was the 
showing that if any of our recognized particular categories were 
used as though they were final meanings, that is, as predicates 
adequate to reality in its most fundamental sense, they would 
inevitably prove their insufficiency by a complete reversal of 
themselves, which complete reversal would bring to light another 
and supplementing category. By the constant repetition of this 
act, Hegel succeeded in forcing the categories to ‘call up’ their 
essential supplementers. The psychological fact and the fact of 
categorical relationship here discovered are of immense signifi- 
cance ; but it should be noted that they bring us no nearer to a real 
unifying of categorical meanings, in the sense of resolving their 
primitive uniqueness away. For when category A, predicated 
with absoluteness, ca//s forth category B, it does not justify us 
in saying that B is now proved to have been all the while 
analytically contained in A. On the contrary, Hegel would say 
that the truth is not that B is contained in A, nor A in B, but 
that both are now shown to be factors or ‘moments’ in a syn- 
thetic category, C. But this sublating in C in nowise overcomes 
the discrete uniqueness of the meanings A and B, nor even of the 
sublating C as C,as against the A as A, and the Bas B. Inthe 
two ‘moments’ of C, andin Cas synthetic concept, we have three 
distinct and irresolvable meanings. The dialectic merely shows 
the relations of these meanings ; it does not in any wise ‘merge’ 
them. The fact is simply that A, when it was applied beyond 
its possibilities, ‘ called for help,’ and its supplementation appeared. 
This is the mode of procedure throughout the whole dialectic of 
the categories. When Being, for example, is thought, we do 
not analytically find Nothing to be part of the meaning Being. 
Rather, when Being is thought as solely and absolutely Being, 
the falsity of this is shown in the fact that the very thinking of 
Being essentially carries with it the thinking of Nothing. But 
although Nothing is carried along with, Being and Nothing are 
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still and ever distinct meanings. The one is not developed out 
of the other, but necessarily accompanies it. The fact is, that in 
thinking Being, we are really thinking a larger, complex idea ; 
it is the latter which is in a sense analytic with respect to its con- 
tents ; these with reference to each other are still, and, so far as 
we know, ever uniquely distinct. But even the synthetic con- 
cept as synthetic is, as we have already shown, a third unique- 
ness of meaning. Hegel’s dark saying that Being zs Nothing 
means, not that the meaning Being is the meaning Nothing, but 
that, if we refuse to think Nothing as ever present with the think- 
ing of Being, so that they are synthetically conjoined, our result 
is a mere blank, a sheer Nothing. But their syn-thetic conjunc- 
tion at once contradicts the notion of any complete conceptual 
identity or analytic relationship. So likewise we do not find 
the category Quantity 7 Quality, but the persistent thinking 
of Quality, as though there were nothing but Quality, inevitably 
calls forth the explicit thinking of Quantity. Again, the Notion is 
not in Quality as Quality, nor in Quantity as Quantity, etc., but 
is called forth into explicitness as soon as we attempt to think 
these categories as final." 

So much for the synthetic relation of the categories to each 
other. We pass now to the question as to the manner in which 
we correct our categorical knowledge, that is, pass from an inad- 
equate to a more complete category. Let us suppose A to be 
an inadequate category which for the time being is held as ade- 
quate. In the light of the relation just described, we know that 
the supplementing category, 2, which is not yet in conscious- 
ness, is not to be found by any analysis of A, as though we 


‘I am aware that the above description of categorical relationship will appear 
crudely external to one who has "been accustomed to emphasize the phase of trans- 
formation present in all of Hegel’s dialectical advance. For such a one, the cate- 
gories will seem rather to flow into each other than to retain their independence of 
unique meanings. It is true that Hegel lays greatest stress upon this passing of each 
category out of its abstractness into its concrete sublation, just because this is the 
essential condition of advance from category to category. But it should be remem- 
bered that it was likewise Hegel’s aim to show that ‘sublation’ is never an anni- 
hilation or a complete transformation of meaning, but only a correction of partialness 
when partialness is taken as final, Such an aim, evidently, is quite consistent with 
the view that there is some meaning present in each category which is i¢s own, and 
which holds fast through all dialectical mutations. 
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might peel off the outer shell of A and find 2 within. Rather 
does B# stand as intrinsic companion of A, blood-brother, indeed, 
and so with family identity, yet with a uniqueness of independ- 
ence as real as that possessed by A. If we think A hard enough 
and under certain compelling conditions, B will be called forth 
into explicitness and seen to be its essential companion. And 
hereafter A will never go forth except with 2. 

Now this process of ‘calling forth’ correcting categories is 
involved in two grave difficulties. In the first place, it is, for us 
empirical thinkers, a psychological event in the time series. The 
eternal logicians that we are, to be sure, see all meanings time- 
lessly, intrinsically ; but the empirical logicians that we also are 
must pass through a series of corrections, so that for the latter the 
dialectic of categories involves the temporal and the non-intrinsic. 
The history of philosophic thought, as Hegel himself delighted to 
show, exhibits just such a series of corrections. But to pass 
through a series means that we are successively at stages where, 
for a time, we deem ourselves to have finality of meaning, only 
to find ourselves presently forced on to a further stage. The 
conviction of finality, therefore, is quite consistent with unfinality 
of meaning. 

In the second place, this ‘calling forth’ of a correcting cate- 
gory, which seems an easily attainable result when we are deal- 
ing with the obviously inadequate categories, such as quality and 
quantity, is effected with greater and greater difficulty as our 
categories become more adequate expressions of the truth. For 
let us suppose that we have reached what we judge to be our 
final, completest category. Wherein, for us, lies the mark of its 
finality? Exactly in the fact that, embracive of all other mean- 
ings, it does not itself, think it as hard as we will, call forth any 
supplementation of itself. This is precisely Hegel’s justification 
of the final category. But is the justification sufficient? To 
say that, because the category has not called forth a supplement- 
ing concept, it w#// not, is a sheer non sequitur. To be sure, it 
may be urged in support of finality, that we have thought as 
hard as we can and have been unable to discover inadequacy ; 
but that is exactly the argument which every error, not aware of 
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itself as error, makes. The Hegelian test of conceptual self- 
justification yields never an absolute but only a relative certainty. 
When we have applied the test, we are sure that our result is the 
most final for us as empirical thinkers, — that is, up to the limit 
of our present explicit conceptual insight; but we may not be 
assured that it is rea/iter the final. What is most significant, too, 
is the fact that the more adequate the category, the less easily 
will its inadequacy manifest itself. The Pythagorean shortcoming 
is very much easier to discover and correct than any possible 
error that may lurk in the subtle Hegelian /dee. Thus we have 
the curious paradox that, as we advance in knowledge of our 
organizing concepts, we become more assured of the finality of 
our meanings in the very face of the fact that, with the increasing 
subtlety and complexity of our concepts, we are ever more liable 
to error. 

In brief, an imperfect intelligence such as ours, which becomes 
explicitly conscious of its categories by a process of successive 
corrections, may at any stage quite easily regard as its most 
adequate what is in no wise so realiter. If we refuse to allow 
this, it can only be upon a monstrous psychological assumption, 
which, denying that our corrections are successively made, main- 
tains our continuous, explicit possession of the complete system 
of categories. On such an assumption, it is difficult to see how 
any real errors in conceptual thought could ever have been 
committed. 

If the objection is now urged, on Hegelian grounds, that com- 
pleteness of conceptual meaning is self-justifying, we must answer 
that, while this is a perfectly true formal statement of the test of 
finality, the actual realization of this formal test presupposes two 
conditions that will perhaps not so easily be allowed. First, if 
we are to be sure that the category has justified its completeness 
of interpretative function, we must be certain that we have applied 
its meaning in all actually possible ways ; for if we have not, there 
may still be a mode of entertaining it which will call forth a cor- 
recting category. But second, in each application which we 
make of the concept, our insight into its successful fulfillment of 
meaning must be entire. The first condition requires a concep- 
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tual consciousness that is, 7m its explicitness, complete ; the second 
presupposes, in the very act of judging success, the explicit 
presence of that final category in terms of which alone absolute 
as against relative success may be estimated. The first is obvi- 
ously untrue ; the second is a bare fefitio. 

In the light of these considerations, the epistemological problem 
of certainty is seen to be involved in almost insuperable difficul- 
ties. If we trust to discovering our final category by a hit or 
miss absence of method, the probabilities are as much against as 
for success. If, on the contrary, we make use of a careful method, 
the very conditions of categorical relationship are such that what 
seems final ¢o us may in reality not be final; and the only test 
that can in fact be conclusive is the very category which we are 
seeking. Hence we would seem to have sheer inconclusiveness 
until this category is explicitly found. 

As was indicated at the beginning of the paper, this result does 
not, however, necessarily close the case against certainty. The 
question remains, whether, granting the reality of a final, all- 
organizing category, we are right in concluding therefrom that 
we may have no guaranteed knowledge except upon the valida- 
tion of that category. 

2. To proceed, then, to an examination of the logical function 
of an ‘all-organizing’ category. If to be all-organizing means 
to transfuse completely the factors organized, we must admit that 
such manner of organization is, in our experience, nowhere in 
evidence. When, for example, an officer organizes a military 
company, the possibility of his act depends upon the prior reality 
of the men organized. To be sure, when they are organized in 
a company, they become for the first time ‘soldiers’; that is, 
the special meaning ‘soldier’ depends upon some such act or 
form of organization. But while it is true that only the organiz- 
ing can make real this particular meaning, it is also obviously 
true that it does not transform completely all prior existing 
meanings. The soldier is still a man, a citizen, and so forth. 
While the organization has brought a certain new meaning into 
realization and changed others, the whole possibility of its so 
doing has depended upon the reality of meanings that are inde- 
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pendent of this special mode of organization and that maintain 
their identity in the face of it. 

Our precise question now is, whether this that we find true of. 
all experienced ‘ organizings’ is likewise true in the realm of pure 
conception. Whatever else its nature may be, our completely 
organizing category must at least be a complex unity. This 
much may be premised without discussion, since our opponents 
are advocates of ‘system.’ Being such a unity of complexity, 
its meaning may be regarded from two different points of view. 
It may be held, first, that the essentially organizing function is 
found in the wmity, in which case the ‘ factors’ unified have a kind 
of independence of the principle of their unification ; or second, 
this may be denied, and it may be held, on the contrary, that the 
organization is found in the very unity of unity and complexity, 
in the indisseverable conjunction of the two phases. It is the 
latter view, obviously, which will offer difficulties, if we attempt 
to speak of meanings logically independent of and prior to the 
organizing category ; for it will contend that the organization zs 
just the unity in complexity or, to use the accustomed phrases, 
the universality in particularity ; that to dissever the unity and 
speak of the factors organized in unity as logically independent 
is just to abolish the reality both of the unity and the supposed 
‘factors.’ This view will repeat Goethe's “‘ FeA/t leider nur das 
geistige Band”’ ; and it will recall the Aristotelian example, a 
hand cut from the body is no hand, claiming that a factor dis- 
joined from the unity which permeates and enwholes is a mean- 
ingless fragment, nay, in reality, a non-existent ; that the par- 
ticular, in whatever seeming isolation, holds inevitably its essential 
universality. 

While much of the foregoing argument is true, we must ob- 
ject to a certain subtle confusion in its application to our present 
problem. We may readily enough admit that the particular is 
intrinsically a universal. But it should be noted that in our 
present problem concerning conceptual completeness or finality, 
where we are asking whether there are concepts which have, in 
their abstractness, an independent meaning, we are not concerned 
with the relation of universal to particular, but rather with that 
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of a universal to universals. In so far as, in logic, we treat the 
final category, and indeed any category, as a purely conceptual 
unity of complexity, the complexity as well as the unity is of the 
form of universality. Hence our final concept must be regarded 
as a one universal involving many universals. 

Therefore, the whole question is widely different from the his- 
toric problem as to the relation of universal to particular. It is 
the confusion of the two problems and the resulting ignoratio 
that have caused such great difficulty in the settlement of our 
question. 

We come, then, more exactly to the problem at issue: Granted 
that the final category is a universal of universals, may we con- 
ceive the many universals as, in a real sense, logically indepen- 
dent of the one universal? Here at once the old objection reap- 
pears: the relative universals, it is urged, have their meaning 
only in terms of the one universal ; in fact, we erroneously speak 
of ‘one universal and many’; our phrasing should rather be, 
‘one universal zz many.’ But since this objection, based, as it 
tacitly is, upon th. universal-in-particular relation, simply mis- 
takes the issue at the outset, we proceed to examine indepen- 
dently the logical possibility of real absoluteness in the ‘many’ 
meanings taken in abstraction from the ‘ one.’ 

We should note at the outset that the relation between uni- 
versal and particular in the logical singular and that between 
universal and universal in a conceptual complexity are impor- 
tantly different in kind. This may be seen from a simple con- 
sideration. A particular measure, say, is not possible except it 
presupposes in itself the reality of the universal or concept mea- 
sure. But measure itself is a complex concept involving both 
quality and quantity. Now it is obvious that the relation of the 
concept measure to its particularization is a greatly different one 
from the relation of that concept to one of its conceptual 
elements. The particular is in no wise part of the universal ; 
hence the universal is not ‘made up’ of particulars. The 
latter are not the ‘matter’ out of which the universals 
are ‘formed’; rather is it true that their very significance 
is just their universality. And so one is right in contend- 
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ing that particulars have no real logical independence of univer- 
sals. On the other hand, we actually do find that concepts may 
be distinguished into conceptual parts. It is true that no con- 
cept is a mere sum of its parts ; but, on the other hand, no con- 
cept is a pure or sheer absence of parts. Every concept, in brief, 
exhibits a unification of parts.’ Here each phase is equally 
necessary : without unification, the parts or ‘moments’ would 
form no single concept ; without parts to unify, no concept 
would be formed. 

Are we to say, now, that the conceptual parts have all their 
meaning only in terms of their unification? If this is true, then 
the greater portion, perhaps all, of our conceptual activity is 
flagrantly in error. We hold quality, for example, as a perfectly 
definite meaning without any explicit reference to quantity 
(although quantity is, of course, necessarily implicit in the mean- 
ing of quality): we speak, for example, of the quality of a feel- 
ing or a thought and intend no quantitative reference. But now 
appears measure as the synthesis of quality and quantity. In 
strictness, then, quality should have its real meaning in measure ; 
and we should disallow any use of it independently of measure. 
But such independent use is constantly in evidence. So, like- 
wise, we regard quantity without explicit reference to cause. 
But the latter is a complex category which holds the meaning 
quantity in organized unity; hence, again, in strictness, the 
meaning of cause should always be explicitly present (it is, of 
course, implicitly) where quantity is legitimately held. Yet it is 
obvious that, if we insisted upon this, our purely quantitative 
science of numeration, for example, would have, as an abstraction, 
to be regarded false. To be corrected, then, it would have to 
include its synthesizing category, and so would have to be made 
over into a science of cause. But further, since cause itself is a 
‘moment’ in more complex categories, our number science, to be 
made true, would of necessity have to become nothing short of 
the most finally concrete science. In this view, then, all our 
abstract modes of investigation would go by the board. Shall 
we say, then, that any element of a complex concept may not 

' Herein lies the significance of Hegel’s dialectic proof that no concept, how- 
ever simple, is a sheer absence of inner distinctions, or ‘ moments.’ 
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be thought independently of its synthetic category, or shall we 
agree that this synthesis is itself possible only in terms of the 
logical independence and priority of the ‘moments ’? 

To bring the point to directest issue, let us suppose such con- 
ceptual independence denied outright. It will follow in that case 
that every meaning that is part of a complex meaning must never 
be thought by itself, apart from its conceptual synthesis, but 
only in its complex-wholeness, upon pain of false thinking if it is 
regarded in independence. But to think a concept only in its 
complex-wholeness means that we must not distinguish one of 
its conceptual elements from another, since in the act of distin- 
guishing we must think a ‘this’ and a ‘that.’ Such thinking, 
however, is possible only in so far as we are able to recognize 
that the ‘this’ as ‘this’ is not the ‘that’ as ‘that.’ But such 
holdings apart and negations can have no meaning from the 
point of view of sheer complex-wholeness ; for the meaning of 
the final whole as whole is always intrinsically one and unchang- 
ing, and allows for itself no mutual exclusions. Hence the pos- 
sibility of distinction presupposes the possibility of points of view 
that are partial ; but from this it follows at once that the validity 
of distinction presupposes the validity of meanings that are taken 
otherwise than in their total organization or complex-wholeness. 
Hence, if such partial meanings are declared invalid, valid dis- 
tinction is likewise repudiated. But, with no possibility of real 
distinction, complex-wholeness simply reduces to a sheer in- 
distinguishability. Such indistinguishability, however, may be 
accepted without further argument as a pure absurdity. Hence, 
to recover our complex-wholeness, we must replace the factor 
whose removal caused the absurdity, viz., the factor of inner con- 
ceptual distinction. With this present, however, we cannot help 
but think other than complex-wholeness ; we must think of the 
distinguishable parts as each singly and separately unique in 
meaning. Hence, in the very act of denying the independence of 
partial meanings, we are, in the assertion of a complex-wholeness, 
asserting the reality of that very independence. 

Thus we conclude that, however unique an embracing concep- 
tual complexity may be, this very uniqueness is possible only in 
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terms of the logical independence and like uniqueness of the 
component conceptual factors. If, then, for example, our com- 
plex-whole is the concept measure, we may rightly distinguish 
therein meanings that are valid independently of the synthetic 
meaning measure. And now we may see that exactly the same 
mode of argument must apply to the final category. Such a 
category is, indeed, unique ; it brings a perfectly new and illu- 
minating meaning into the world of concepts ; but, if it is to be 
nota sheer indistinguishability but a unity of complexity, it has its 
significant power only as the organizer of meanings that are real 
independently. It is, in other words, no roaring monster-mean- 
ing, going about seeking what it may devour, but a persuasive 
final-causal meaning that recognizes free cooperation and response. 

Hence we must conclude that conceptual organization is, in 
its sphere, exactly of the type found in experience. The organ- 
izing concept, to be sure, introduces new meaning ; it ‘ creates’ 
a new reality, so to speak ; but it does so only on condition that 
there are factors logically prior that maintain an identity of mean- 
ing even in the midst of the transformations incurred in their 
organization. If our contention is valid, we at once have clear 
ground for affirming the hopefulness of investigations of concep- 
tual meanings even where we admit our ignorance of a final 
category ; nay, we may, perhaps, even find that a criterion is 
discoverable in terms of which we can actually establish with 
certainty the validity of some of our relative or abstract mean- 
ings in the face of a real conceptual ignorance. Without pursuing 
further this last suggestion, it will be sufficient to remark that all 
our certainty with regard to the general and the more specific laws 
of thought, to the principles of numeration, of magnitude meas- 
urement, and so forth, would seem to be gained only in so far as 
we presuppose that certainty is possible with regard to relative 
or abstract concepts. But this position, which, as exact scien- 
tists, and as philosophers who are willing to cultivate partial fields,’ 
we actually do hold, may only be justified when we have won for 
the abstract categories a certain degree of logical independence. 

1It should be noted with care, that the plea here made for ‘ partial’ truth is not 
the empiricist’s argument that we may have truth in the sheer, disjunct particular. 
All truth is universal ; but not all truth is the universal of universals. 
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Fundamentally, the world of meanings is synthetic, not analytic. 
Indeed, to consider it analytic, is, as Mr. Bertrand Russell has 
shown, a self-contradiction. To be analytic, it must contain at 
least two factors, subject and predicate, the one contained in the 
other. But that the predicate is contained in the subject must 
mean that the subject is a complex idea, that is, a collection of 
attributes of which the predicate is one. This “ collection, how- 
ever,—and this is the weak point of the doctrine of analytic judg- 
ments,— must not be any haphazard collection, but a collection 
of compatible or jointly predicable predicates. . . . Now this 
compatibility, since it is presupposed by the analytic judgment, 
cannot itself be analytic.””' Mr. Russell goes on to show that 
Leibniz himself, in contradiction to his own doctrine regarding 
the scope of analytic judgment, recognized the truth of the 
ultimately synthetic character of the fundamental meanings. 
“When a truth is necessary,” writes Leibniz,? “its reason can 
be found by analysis, resolving it into more simple ideas and 
truths, until we come to those which are primary. . . . In short, 
there are simple ideas of which no definition can be given ; there 
are also axioms and postulates, in a word, primary principles, 
which cannot be proved, and which indeed have no need of proof.” 
Thus we come always at the last to the factual or ‘ given’ reality 
of a conceptual complexity not further resolvable. The only alter- 
native view is that all conceptual complexity proceeds from pure 
conceptual indistinguishableness, which view condemns itself. 

Our conclusion, then, is that whatever new illumination the 
final category may bring, however it may reinterpret for us our 
world, it will never be a complete alteration of meanings. This 


at once makes it clear that there may be meanings which we now: 


possess that are true, finally and irreversibly, notwithstanding 

our ignorance of the precise character of the all-organizing cate- 

gory. The logic of our fundamental concepts is thus no idle 

chase of shadows that are not even so much as shadows. Logic 

holds the real possibility of finding real truth, even though this 

truth be abstract or partial. H. A. OVERSTREET. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


1 Russell, Philosophy of Leibniz, p. 18. 
2 Monadology, §§ 33, 35- (Quoted by Russell, idid., p. 19.) 
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PRAGMATISM AND ITS CRITICS. 


T is now somewhat more than a year since Professors Royce, 
Creighton, and Baldwin, at the Princeton meeting of the 
Philosophical Association, started the American reaction against 
a philosophical movement variously known as ‘pragmatism,’ 
‘humanism,’ ‘instrumentalism,’ and ‘radical empiricism.’ Mean- 
while reinforcements for the reaction in great numbers and under 
many different colors, ‘absolutist,’ ‘realist,"’ ‘personal idealist,’* 
etc., have appeared in every direction. While there has been no 
decisive issue, there has been enough ‘ skirmishing,’ perhaps, to 
warrant a general canvass of the situation. 

As for the name, like many others, I should be glad to forego a 
label entirely until the full significance and scope of the movement 
are better defined. But in such a general discussion as this a 
single term seems necessary. I shall, therefore, in this paper, use 
the one first in the field, ‘pragmatism,’ which, in spite of the nar- 
rowness of its earlier meaning, seems to me etymologically and 
historically the least objectionable single term yet proposed. 

In the first general survey, perhaps the most noticeable and 
interesting feature is the bold move of the absolutists in abandon- 
ing at many points the defense of their own camp for a flank 
attack upon their opponents. The pragmatist’s main point of 
attack has been on the absolutist’s criterion of truth and error. 
Instead of defending this point, the forces of absolutism have 
largely moved out upon the pragmatist’s flanks, attacking his 
incomplete, diffused, and often crudely fortified positions. So 
general and well executed has been this movement that, as one 
has put it, “One would think pragmatism a complete system set 
forth for centuries in hundreds: of ponderous volumes, and that 
its critics were engaged in a tentative development of new and 
undogmatic ideas.” 


1Cf. Professor Woodbridge on ‘‘ The Field of Logic,’’ Science, Vol. XX, pp. 


587 ff. 
2Cf. articles by Professors Bakewell and Rieber in University of California Publi- 


cations, Vol. I. 
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Not only has the pragmatist been thus suddenly flanked, but 
he finds himself confronted with his own weapons, some of which, 
at any rate, he fondly supposed his opponents could not wield. 
The pragmatist could scarcely ask for a better tale of his own 
shafts than Professor Creighton’s summary of his objections to 
pragmatism, which runs as follows: (1) Ambiguity in the use 
of the term ‘practical purpose’; (2) The necessary subjectivity 
and relativity of the position; (3) The lack of any principle by 
means of which experience can be unified ; (4) The sharp oppo- 
sition amounting to a real dualism between thought and the ante- 
cedent experience out of which it is said to arise. (5) The fact 
that the position presupposes as its indispensable background a 
logical and ontological system very different from that to which 
it explicitly appeals." 

However, it could boot the pragmatist little but ridicule to 
complain that his opponents had stolen his weapons and coun- 
tered upon his works before they were completed. If the prag- 
matist regards his constructions as strong enough to serve as a base 
of operations, he must expect them also to become an object of 
counter attack. At any rate, the point of interest is: What has 
come of it thus far? How have the pragmatist’s positions stood 
the test? And has any inroad been made upon the works of 
absolutism? For even if the pragmatist’s constructions may 
be found demolished at some points, it still may be that some 
breach has been made in the walls of absolutism,— especially at 
the point of the criterion of truth and error. 

Dropping the martial figure, which after all is of doubtful apt- 
ness in philosophic discussion, let us recall that the point which 
the pragmatist has constantly pressed, and to which there has 
been so little direct response, is, that there is no connection 
between the absolutist’s general definition of truth and error and 
the standard actually employed in testing any particular judg- 
ment, There is no relation between his metaphysical and his 
instrumental logic. There is not so much obvious contra- 
diction as simple irrelevance. The general statement is that 
truth, or ‘the degree of truth’ which any particular thought 


1 PHILOSOPHICAL REviEw, Vol. XIII, pp. 295 ff. 
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has, consists in the extent to which it ‘agrees with’ or ‘expresses’ 
or ‘touches reality.’' But when now we further define reality 
as fixed, as unmoving and unmovable, whether it be a ‘ system of 
immutable ideas,’ a ‘ fixed purpose,’ or a ‘ changeless sentiency,’ 
and then pass to the decision of the degree of truth or error in 
any specific case, it appears that our actual tests have no discov- 
erable connection with the general definition. 

The critics of pragmatism seldom face this issue squarely. 
Both Mr. Bradley and Professor Royce deal with it rather indi- 
rectly, and Professor Pringle-Pattison, in his otherwise admirable 
review of the Studies in Logical Theory, overlooks it entirely.’ 
One of the most direct attempts to meet this difficulty is in Pro- 
fessor Creighton’s paper on ‘“‘ Purpose as Logical Category.’’* 
This I wish to examine briefly before passing to a consideration 
of the ‘ objections’ to pragmatism. 

If we say with Professor Creighton that “every real thought 
has some degree of truth,”’ we imply that it also may have some 
degree of error. If it ‘touches reality’ at some point, it also 
may fail to ‘touch’ at others; and the problem is: How are 
we to tell when, where, and to what extent it ‘ touches’ and fails 
to ‘touch’ reality? In Mr. Creighton’s words, ‘ The real prob- 
lem in any given case, therefore, is to determine which of two 
or more possible ways of judging about reality is truer and more 
adequate.” * Here, he says: “The appeal is to experience 
itself, but to experience as systematized by thought.” This last 
clause is of course intended to reserve a place for the absolute 
system, though it does not follow that this systematization must 
be of the absolute, static sort. Continuing the account of the 
experience to which any thought appeals for verification : “It is 
to be noted that the system to which we appeal is not a fixed 
circle of abstract ideas that have the power of determining truth 
through their own internal consistency. It is rather the concrete 
and fluid process of thinking, in which the nature of reality func- 
tions effectively, both as something already partially determined, 

1 Op. cit., p. 291. 
2 Jbid., pp. 666 ff. 
bid., pp. 284 ff. 
* p. 29%. 
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and also as that which sets the ideal for further determination. 
As thus an active process of transformation directed towards the 
realization of an ideal, thought seeks to extend and supplement 
its present content. It looks before and after, and seeks guid- 
ance and direction from every quarter. To this end, it appeals 
to direct perceptive experience, and makes use of trial and experi- 
ment as its instruments. . . . It makes use of the opinions of 
other men, testing and correcting its own conclusions by the 
light which these results afford.”’ 

So far as it goes, no pragmatist could ask for a better state- 
ment of his own doctrine. For all that is here said, the very 
ideal itself is open to reconstruction, although this possibility is 
soon cut off when we read that this ideal, “though a part of 
present experience, points always to a system of reality in which 
it is completely fulfilled and realized.” ' I have just said, “so 
far as it goes”’ ; for there still appears no satisfactory answer to 
“the real problem”’ of determining ‘‘ which of two ways of judg- 
ing about reality is truer and more adequate.” For this ‘ active 
process of transformation’ must be in some direction and to 
some extent true and to some extent false. What determines 
this? How shall we decide where it ‘touches’ and where it 
falls short of reality? In seeking to ‘extend and supplement 
its present content,’ there must be some success and some failure. 
How shall we distinguish? In ‘looking before and after,’ in 
‘making use of trial and experiment,’ and of ‘the opinions of 
other men,’ there is some true and some false ‘looking’ and 
‘using.’ Again, what is the criterion? 

The difficulties here are: First, that the account consists of a 
general description of thought processes in which the point at 
issue, viz., the criterion of truth and error z# this process, is over- 
looked. Second, the issue is further obscured by neglecting the 
negative side of thought. It is assumed that it is ‘the very 
nature of thought’ to ‘touch’ reality, or, as Professor Creighton 
quotes from Hegel, “to shut us together with things.” * Hence 
all we have to do is simply to think and describe how we think, 


1 Op. cit., p. 293. 
2 Jbid., p. 291. 
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in order to see how we reach truth. But this forgets that 
thinking generates error as well as truth ; that it is also “its very 
nature to shut us together” with illusions as well as with things ; 
and that our problem is to distinguish one from the other. So 
far, then, it still seems that the connection between our criterion 
for truth and error, or for ‘degrees of truth and error in any 
given case,’ and a completed fixed absolute has not appeared. But 
the end is not yet. 

We are told that, “if the nature of a larger whole does not 
function constitutively within it [any particular experience], then 
all tests of truth are impossible, theoretical no less than practi- 
cal." To this all pragmatists would freely subscribe. But the 
question is what is the zature of this ‘larger whole’? It surely 
does not follow without more ado that this ‘whole’ must be an 
absolute system ‘ completely fulfilled and realized.’ If it be said, 
‘If not, then there is no whole’; we must rejoin that the con- 
ception of a dynamic whole, ¢. g., a living organism or a society, 
is of as good repute and service as ‘ wholes’ of the static, geo- 
metric type. 

Nor is the whole made absolute, static, and complete, if we 
admit with Professor Creighton that “the appeal is to experience, 
but to experience as systematized by thought”’ ; or that the con- 
ditions under which the practical test is applied ‘ presuppose 
logical thinking as their necessary framework and background.” 
On the contrary, it is just the contention of the pragmatist that 
the sole material of experience is the outcome of previous ex- 
perience, including all the results effected by previous thinking. 
But what puzzles the pragmatist is to see why we should still 
be working at this organization, if it were absolutely complete 
and final. To answer by an appeal to ‘the finite standpoint’ 
seems a fetitio of the simplest type. 

Still no obvious connection between the absolute system and the 
test of truth and error ‘in any given case’ appears. Nor dol see 
that, in the next and final stage of Professor Creighton’s presenta- 
tion of the case, we get any nearer sucha necessity. To the prag- 
matist’s contention that ‘ present ideas must be tried by their future 


1 Op. cit., p. 290. 
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results,’ Professor Creighton says: “ But we can maintain with 
equal reason that the present system of knowledge furnishes the 
standard by means of which we must judge of the future... . 
Now this reciprocal implication and determination of parts pre- 
supposes that these parts are elements of a rationally coordinated 
system. It follows, therefore, that the so-called practical test 
that judges of the truth of an idea by its results is applicable 
only when it is used within a rationally determined system of 
thoughts that contains as immanent ideal its own principles of 
criticism.’’' Now anything like an adequate consideration of this 
passage calls for an analysis of the whole time character of ex- 
perience in its relation to thought. This would carry us beyond 
the range of this very general discussion. But a few things may 
be said without such an analysis. (1) Here ‘rationally coordi- 
nated system’ must mean an absolutely fixed and completed 
system, else the whole passage is thoroughly pragmatic. But 
(2) such a system does not appear to follow merely from a recip- 
rocal relation between present and future. Geometric determina- 
tion is surely not the only and possibly not the fundamental form 
of reciprocity. The mutual determination may (in fact, I think 
must) be of such a character as to change both interacting con- 
tents, and issue either in a state of immediate satisfaction in which 
the particular contents in tension disappear, or in a new problem 
requiring new determination. Thus, when “the future looks 
back to what for it is the past” (I confess this is somewhat 
puzzling), it does not merely ‘look’ but ‘ strikes’ back. The past 
is constantly changing character under this back-striking (of the 
future ?). (3) Once more, if the system is absolutely complete, 
how can there be any ‘ present looking forward to the future for 
correction and completion’? And what can be meant by its ‘ con- 
taining its own principles of criticism’? Criticism, surely, has to 
do with change, and if these ‘ principles’ belong to the system as 
a whole and not merely to the finite part of it, the reconstruction 
must be rvea/. (4) Finally, the negative side confronts us again. 
The present ‘looks to the future for its completion and correc- 
tion.’ But once more, the future brings some things that succeed 


1 Op. cit., pp. 292 f. 
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and some that /ai/ in ‘completing and correcting.’ What dis- 
tinguishes these? Everything cannot simply ‘complete’ and 
‘correct’ everything else without failure anywhere ; for the very 
continued need of completion and correction implies failure some- 
where, and without failure the whole problem disappears. 
Doubtless failure is no more final than success, but it is also no 
less real. If it be said, that it is not as the immediate criterion 
itself, but as the postulate of the possibility of such a criterion, 
that the absolute system functions, the reply must again be that 
the account thus far shows only that the specific case must occur 
in some sort of a larger matrix, and this the pragmatist daily 
preaches. But nowhere is there any detail to show that this 
larger whole must be an absolute, static system ‘completely 
fulfilled and realized.’ 

At the close of this part of the discussion the conviction still 
abides that whatever troubles of its own pragmatism may have, 
and it has its share, static absolutism has so far not disposed of 
the difficulty in the statement of which the present pragmatic 
movement started, viz., that there appears no necessary connec- 
tion between the absolute system and the determination of truth 
and error ‘in any given case.’ 

It would be both proper and interesting at this point to give 
a pragmatic reinterpretation of some of the fundamental cate- 
gories of Professor Creighton’s account, such as, ‘ rationally codr- 
dinated system,’ ‘ completion and correction,’ ‘ necessity and uni- 
versality.’ But I am under bonds in this discussion to consider 
some further objections developed by the critics of pragmatism. 
Perhaps the charge most universally and conspicuously brought 
is that of ‘subjectivism.’ This, of course, is the time-honored 
objection to any theory of knowledge. It seems to be the gen- 
eral formula for epistemological breakdown. And yet one may 
wonder just why it should always be the ‘ object’ that disap- 
pears in an inadequate epistemology. Surely Hume and Kant 
long since pointed out that in this case the ‘ subject’ also van- 
ishes. Perhaps, however, it is because this is taken for granted 
that ‘ subjectivism ’ is used as a general term for failure. At any 
rate, it may be interesting to know that it was the prediction of 
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some pragmatists that, when the returns should come in from 
the critics, it would be found that the old objection had taken 
the correlative form. It was surmised that, when it should be 
discovered that ‘fact and idea,’ ‘existence and meaning,’ ‘sub- 
ject and object,’ ‘purpose and means,’ were regarded as func- 
tions in experience, the alarm would spread that the self had dis- 
appeared ; that for warm, intimate, vital personalities had been 
substituted a cold, mechanical odjectivity, more uncanny, if pos- 
sible, than Mr. Bradley’s celebrated “ unearthly ballet of blood- 
less categories.” The author of this prophesy now consoles him- 
self for its pathetic failure with the reflection that, at any rate, 
there is just so much more hope that pragmatic doctrines may 
be more hospitably received when they are ‘ better understood.’ 

A canvass of the passages in which the charge of subjectivism 
is set forth shows that the charge rests upon the assumption 
that ‘ specific,’ ‘ definite,’ ‘need,’ ‘ present,’ ‘immediate,’ are all 
purely subjective categories,— an assumption somewhat difficult 
to understand in view of the assurances of Mr. Bradley, Professor 
Bosanquet, Professor Taylor, and others, that it is in the imme- 
diate perceptive experience that we ‘come in contact with re- 
ality’ ; indeed, that the very nature of the Absolute is ‘ immediate 
sentient experience.’ In view of assurances also, on the other 
hand, that it is just the universal, the general, that is ‘hypothet- 
ical,’ ‘ merely ideal,’ and belongs to ‘the world of internal mean- 
ings.’ 

‘Need’ may appear to some to be in a different case on ac- 
count of its close connection with feeling. But I see no ground 
for regarding feeling as merely subjective, especially in view again 
of Mr. Bradley’s and Professor Taylor’s exposition of the imme- 
diate ‘ sentient’ character of the Absolute, in which both subject 
and object as such disappear. Again, mere immediate feeling can 
scarcely be called a ‘need.’ A ‘need’ must have some defini- 
tion and therefore some idealization. The critics grant that the 
‘need’ arises in and is relative to what Professor Dewey calls 
the ‘situation,’ though they do not agree among themselves in 
their interpretation of the ‘situation.’ On the one hand, it is 


‘Royce, Zhe World and the Individual, Vol. 1, chap. vii. 
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regarded as itself a merely ‘present’ momentary individual, and 
therefore ‘ subjective ’ affair. On the other hand, ¢. g., Professor 
Pringle-Pattison views it “as the very type of an independent 
world” ; but he at once charges the pragmatist with inconsis- 
tency in appealing to it. Atany rate, on this interpretation ‘ need’ 
as arising in and relative to the ‘situation’ cannot be consid- 
ered ‘ subjective.’ 

As for the subjective interpretation of the ‘ situation,’ it is diffi- 
cult to avoid the suggestion that it is a case of imputatur quod 
putatur.. Starting with thought relative to ‘need,’ and ‘need’ 
as arising in a ‘situation,’ the ‘situation’ is, without any attempt 
at justification so far as I can discover, forthwith written down 
by the critics as itself ‘merely present,’ ‘momentary’ and ‘ sub- 
jective,’ and this presumably with such passages as the following 
before them. “ Zhe situation as such is clearly objective. It is 
there ; it is there as a whole; the various parts are there; and 
their active incompatibility with one another is there. . . . Every 
reflective attitude and function, whether of naive life, deliberate in- 
vention, or controlled scientific rescarch, has arisen through the med- 
ium of some such total objective situation. The abstract logician 
may tell us that sensations or impressions or associated ideas, or 
bare physical things, or conventional symbols, are antecedent 
conditions. But such statements cannot be verified by reference 
to a single instance of thought in connection with actual practice 
or actual scientific research.”"* Are not such passages as this, I 
submit, sufficient ground for the prophecy above mentioned, and 
enough also to make the pragmatist a little hard of faith re- 
garding the kind of reading some of his doctrines have received. 

But after all, it may be said, does not the pragmatist regard 
this ‘ situation’ as something occurring in an ‘individual mind’ 
or ‘consciousness’? On the contrary, the individual conscious- 
ness is regarded as an element inside the ‘ situation.’ The ‘situa- 


1 Indeed, throughout the whole discussion the pragmatist feels that he encounters 
with unusual frequency that ancient stumbling-stone of all criticism, a persistence on 
the part of the critic in clinging to his own or to a previous interpretation of certain 
terms after the writer has developed doctrines which reconstruct the meaning of those 
terms. 

2 Dewey, Studies in Logical Theory, pp. 38-39 (italics mine). 
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tion,’ if you will, is the pragmatist’s absolute. Just how the 
individual is constituted, just what is his role in the situation, 
are questions demanding more serious attention from pragmatists 
and absolutists alike than they have so far received. The array 
of assumptions, masked behind the lines of personal pronouns 
thrown up on every page of philosophic writing, is, in Mr. Brad- 
ley’s phrase, fast becoming ‘a scandal.’ Meanwhile, will not 
the critics look more carefully into the pragmatist’s view of the 
situation ? 

As already remarked, Professor Pringle-Pattison’s review is an 
interesting exception to this subjective interpretation of the ‘ situ- 
ation.’ He finds it to be “the very type of an independent 
world.”’ In so far as this recognizes the thorough objectivity of 
the ‘situation,’ the reviewer here, as in most of his statements, 
reflects truly the pragmatist’s view. But in so far as he would 
make thought external to and independent of the ‘situation,’ in 
so far as he would interpret the whole ‘situation’ as a fixed 
‘nature of things fo which our ideas have to adapt themselves ”’ ; 
or as “‘a real world independent of our ideas and unmodified by 
what we think of it,’’’ the pragmatist could not follow. The 
pragmatist’s ‘ objective’ is not that which is indifferent to, ‘inde- 
pendent of,’ and ‘ unmodified (at least in the sense of unmodi- 
fiable) by’ thought. There is, to be sure, and this is the reason 
for the parenthesis just used, in every situation a content which 
from the standpoint of the purpose or problem now at issue is 
unchanging. From the standpoint of certain problems of the 
physicist and chemist, the table upon which I now write is con- 
ceived as undergoing violent changes. In my present situation, it 
is stable. The permanent thus appears as that content in a ‘ situ- 
ation’ the changes of which are irrelevant to that ‘ situation,’ and 
therefore passed over and ignored,—not the absolutely un- 
changeable, nor yet that which is independent of and indifferent 
to thought. 

Even so, it will be said, ‘the nature of things’ must be such 
that these changes can be irrelevant, can be ignored, in some 
cases, and cannot in others. To all of which the pragmatist 


Op. cit., pp. 669-670. 
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cheerfully assents. Far be it from the pragmatist, of all men, to 
question the presence of ‘the stubborn grain’ in experience of 
which the critics make so much. Indeed, this ‘ stubborn grain 
in things,’ is fundamental'to the whole position, of the pragmatist, 
as should be apparent to the most casual reader, in the central 
role which adit everywhere plays in the pragmatist’s accounts 
of the ‘situation.’ It is just the stubbornness of habit that consti- 
tutes half the stimulus to thought, —the other half consisting in 
the fact that, however stubborn it may be, habit is after all plastic. 
While a stimulus involves resistance, the resistance must not be 
absolute, else hope yields to despair, and despair to cessation of 
effort. If habit, then, be stubborn, thought can be correspond- 
ingly strenuous. But it is a far cry from this ‘ stubborn grain in 
things,’ which constitutes the very stimulus of thought, to an ab- 
solute fixity which defies thought. Indeed, the latter should not 
be called ‘stubborn,’ for stubbornness implies the possibility of 
change, if only the effort be great enough. 

This suggests as next in order the Eleatic objection, to which 
Professor Bakewell devotes special attention in his article on 
“Latter-Day Flowing-Philosophy”’ in the recent interesting 
volume of California Contributions to Philosophy,— the objection, 
namely, that pragmatism resolves the world into sheer flux. Pro- 
fessor Bakewell himself, however, thinks that there is a “ neces- 
sity of a revision of the conception of the fixed”; that “the 
fixed itself must be conceived dynamically.”' The permanent 
shall not be found in a world of immutable ideas, nor in some 
mysterious psychical entity, nor yet in “a static plan external to 
the process and constraining us therein, but rather the solvent 
conception must be sought in the nature of self activity.""* And 
yet, after this and much more excellent pragmatism, when Pro- 
fessor Bakewell comes to point out specifically where the per- 
manent lies, he finds it in “te end toward which it [experi- 
ence] tends, in so far as that end can be, as it were, appro- 
priated by the life of the individual.” Or in “‘a@ system of pur- 
poses within which each particular purpose has its place and 


1P. 106. 
2P. 112. 
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relative value.”"' And, finally, he can write: “I may not, in the 
words of the familiar hymn, ‘ ask to see the distant scene;’ . . . 
but I must believe that there is a distant scene to which the steps 
as they come one by one are, or may be, surely leading.”* But 
if this ‘end,’ this ‘system of purposes,’ and this ‘distant scene’ 
are absolutely fixed, as they appear to be, it is hard to see 
how they have any /ogical advantage over ‘a static plan,’ a fixed © 
‘psychical entity,’ or the ‘ world of immutable ideas,’ the difficul- 
ties of which Professor Bakewell seems to appreciate. 

This apparent failure to ‘conceive the fixed dynamically’ 
seems to be due to two things: First, and less important, the 
inference that, if thought is to change the ‘situation’ at all, it 
must change everything in it, and must change everything at once ; 
either of which suppositions annihilates both change and per- 
manence. Second, and more fundamental, permanence is still 
sought as a gua/ity of a certain content. Then forthwith appears 
the problem of getting it into any connection with the moving 
content, without itself being drawn into the stream, — a world-old 
puzzle the changes on which have been rung from Zeno to Brad- 
ley. But if, instead of a fixed gwa/lity of an immutable content, 
we make permanence a true category,* a function of experience, 
some of the puzzles would seem to disappear. Permanence now 
becomes the function of rendering permanent. As such, it is a 
form of activity, instead of a form of inactivity correlative with 
change as the form of activity. Itis as active as change. Perma- 
nence and change are thus correlative functions of that self-activity 
which, as Professor Bakewell well says, constitutes “‘ the solvent 
conception.”’ But, again, we must beware of translating these 
correlative functions into fixed qualities of unchangeable contents. 
Between these functions there is a constant interchange of content 
as in the case of the table above cited. In some such direction 
as this, it seems to me, we must reach the “dynamical con- 


ception of the fixed” which Professor Bakewell so much 
desiderates. 

1 Pp. 109 f. (italics mine). 

2P. 113. 


3Are not some of Kant’s difficulties with his categories due to the fact that he 
treats them, now as functions and now as qualities, and then confuses these ? 
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One may think, as apparently most of the critics do, that we 

escape the difficulties of an absolutely permanent content by 

giving the permanent the form of a furpose. But, again, if this 

purpose be absolutely final, the old objections seem as convincing 

as ever. No one professes to have discovered what this final 

1 purpose is. And if we say: “Ah, but we are finding it out 

i little by little” ; what, again, are we to do with our mistakes? 

| : Professor Bakewell says: “In so far as that end can be, as it a 
were, appropriated by the life of the individual.” ' But what are 

| we to do with the misappropriations ? Shall we simply close our 


eyes to mistakes and failure, and dream that everything we know 
and do is an ‘ appropriation’ of this final purpose ? And it affords 
no relief from this difficulty to say that the purpose ‘functions 
' implicitly,’ for whether it controls implicitly or explicitly there 
f is still no room for mistakes; and another difficulty is added 
in that it seems as if a standard as such must be explicit. But 
\ even if this final purpose be explicit, if it be simply ‘ appropri- 
ated,’ what guarantee is there of its relevancy to the material 
| which it is to organize? In the form of an antinomy, the case is » 
this: The ultimate purpose as a standard must be appropriated ; 
| it cannot be constructed; for, if it be constructed, there must 
be a standard for this construction, and so on in infinite regres- ' 
i sion. On the other hand, the standard must be constructed ; it 
i] cannot be simply ‘ appropriated,’ else there is no guarantee that 
W it will apply to the situation ; its relevancy will be wholly a mat- 
it ter of chance. 
There is no space here to deal in detail with this antimony. 
But the key to it appears to lie in the failure to see that in every 
| i situation the purpose zs the standard. Purpose and standard 
are not two things. When we ask for the purpose of a pur- 
pose, it is equivalent to asking for a standard of a standard. 
. Though we may tolerate this in words, yet in fact when we 
a ask for the purpose of a purpose, this last purpose is really no 
| longer regarded as a purpose. It is either an incomplete pur- 
pose, of which the other ‘ purpose’ is simply the completion, or 
it is some immediate activity seeking a purpose, 7. ¢., an outlet 


1 OP. cit., p. 109. 
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which carries over the name ‘ purpose’ from a previous situation 
in which it did function as such. Of course, these really are not 
two distinct cases, but different stages of the same development. 
If we say the standard of a violin is the sort of tone it gives, and 
then ask what is the standard of tone, we are not here appealing 
to another purpose, to another standard. We are simply trying 
to complete the statement of ‘he purpose, ‘he standard. We may 
still loosely call the first statement a ‘ purpose,’ since it may pre- 
viously have sufficed as such. But here it needs further defini- 
tion. 

Moreover, the question will again be raised: ‘‘ How does the 
purpose, the standard, complete itself?’’ First, it is significant 
to note again that it does complete itself, — enough, at any rate, 
to stimulate the manufacturing and playing of violins. The ter- 
rors of the infinite regress appear reserved for logicans and meta- 
physicians. Artists, artisans, and scientists do not seem to be 
seriously disturbed by it. The purpose can attain completion just 
because here its completeness does not consist in an abstract 
point for point participatory correspondence with an absolute 
purpose, but in the way in which it gives outlet to the activities 
which in relation to the purpose we call ‘means.’ In this sense, 
the means justifies the end; in this sense, the purpose is itself a 
‘means.’ The purpose is not trying to complete ¢¢se/f as an 
independent thing ; it finds its completion as it provides an outlet 
for the activities which are seeking expression through it. 

But, one may say, the case here is too simple. Suppose the 
actions seeking expression in violin-making and playing are in 
conflict with other activities. How shall this conflict be decided, 
if not by an appeal to an w/timate purpose? As for simplicity, 
of course, unless there is some conflict, some resistance, the whole 
affair becomes automatic. Nor in the case of conflict can there 
be any doubt that an ultimate purpose must be reached. To 
say, however, that there must be an appeal /o an ultimate pur- 
pose implies a purpose ready-made for the case, which is just the 
point in dispute. Now the very insistence upon conflict seems 
incompatible with such a conception of the ultimate purpose. 
For, waiving the question of relevancy already mentioned, if the 
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purpose were really complete and ready-made for the situation, it 
would apply itself just as fast as the least need of it developed, 
which would keep conflict at the minimum, and, pushed to the 
limit, run again into automatism. The very presence of conflict 
involves the absence of any complete purpose. A part of the 
whole struggle is to construct a purpose, not to decide between 
purposes already formed. But how, after all, is this to be 
done? Here is where the ‘looking abroad and before and 
after,’ the recalling of the contents of other purposes, the re- 
membering of one’s largest life plans, perhaps even the forma- 
tion of a hierarchy of ends, takes place. But all this is in the 
process of gathering material for the purpose through which the 
conflicting activities must be unified here and now, Even our 
most cherished ambition is to be considered rather as material for 
purposes than as a completed, final purpose.' At all events, such 
an ambition is of a very different type from the unchangeable ab- 
solute purpose ; for it is usually a gradually-matured construction 
out of a wide range of social material, and the constant modifica- 
tion of such general ideals is notorious.’ 

But after all, just what marks the completion of the purpose ? 
Here it would seem as if there should be no great difficulty with 
the answer, since absolutist vies with pragmatist in insisting that 
the purpose through which this conflict finds its solution is that 
plan which gives the ‘ freest’ and most ‘ harmonious’ outlet to the 
conflicting activities. But when such a purpose is reached, and 
obviously it is reached, it is for that situation complete, final, and 
absolute. Thus purposes come and purposes go, but purposing 
goes on forever. The absolutely permanent in the form of pur- 
pose, as in the form of quality, turns out to be the hypostatized 


1 For an excellent detailed statement of teleological as opposed to absolute finality, 
and the nature of a standard, <¢f Dr. H. W. Stuart's articles on ‘* The Logic of Self- 
Realization,’ in the University of California Contributions, and on ‘‘ Valuation as a 
Logical Process,”’ in Studies in Logical Theory. 

* And here let it be noted also, that, instead of begetting a spirit of resignation to 
the passing moment, instead of preaching /aissez faire, this conception of purpose places 
& premium upon the farthest reach into the past and future, since this is a part of the 
process of surveying and analyzing the scope of the activities involved in the conflict. 
As a basis for resignation, this view of purpose cannot hope to compete with the ready- 
made unchangeable absolute purpose. 
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abstraction of the function of purposing. The poet should have 
written: ‘ For I doubt not through the ages one increasing pur- 
posing runs.” 

And yet, some one may say, however unanimous may be 
this appeal to the ‘sense’ of freedom and harmony as the 
test of the finality of purpose, does not this ‘sense’ bring 
again the taint of ‘subjectivism’? The answer is: Yes; if we 
gratuitously separate this ‘sense’ of freedom and harmony from 
the thinking and purposing out of which it issues, and take it 
alone and in its naked immediacy ; and, if we equally gratuitously 
suppose that a// the factors of the original situation, the feeling, 
and thinking, and purposing, are located in an individual mind, 
then we may indeed have what it is the fashion to call subjectiv- 
ism. But if we remember,—as it is equally our privilege, nay, 
as we must do, if we are to deal fairly with the whole matter,— 
that this ‘sense’ of freedom and harmony to which we last ap- 
pealed is not any bare, detached, unmediated fragment of feeling 
that we may happen to find, but is the issue of a process of pur- 
posing and thinking, including ‘experimentation and verification’ 
based on results of previous thought and action, involving as 
many individual minds and as much of the ‘ material’ world as 
you will,—if we remember, in short, that this mediated ‘sense’ of 
harmony and freedom issues from a ‘situation’ having all the ob- 
jectivity of the whole world of reality in it,—the last suspicion 
of subjectivism disappears. 

This intimate relationship of thought and sense brings us to 
the next count against the pragmatist, viz., ‘dualism.’ As already 
indicated, with ‘ concreteness and continuity of experience’ as his 
watchword, this was the last charge the pragmatist expected 
to meet. From the accounts of the critics, the pragmatist is 
afflicted with dualism in two forms. (1) A genetic dualism due to 
his alleged conception of thought as ‘a product of evolution,’ ' 
as arising as a ‘variation’ of an antecedently existing matrix.’ 
(2) A dualism in the immediate operations of mental functions, 
found in the ‘sharp opposition’ and ‘ subordination’ of thought 
to immediate experience.’ 


1 Professor Royce, in PHILOSOPHICAL Review, Vol. XIII, p. 127. 
? Professor Creighton, /éid., pp. 286-287, and 297. 
3 Jbid, 
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Even if these passages correctly reported the pragmatist’s 
views of the relation of thought and evolution, it is not clear 
how the genetic dualism is made out. Suppose thought did 
appear as a ‘ variation’ of a preéxisting non-thinking ‘ prius,’ how 
would that prevent it from being “in any sense organic’ when 
it did appear? That would seem to be the best guaranty of its 
‘organic’ character. But, says Professor Creighton, “it comes 
not as the development of a principle already immanent in, and 
constitutive of, the earlier stage, but as a variation, or deus ex 
machina, that introduces something entirely new.”"' But as a 
‘ variation’ of the prius, how can it be anything but a develop- 
ment of something zz it? What else can vary? And how can 
development fail to produce variation? Development, surely, 
is not a mere quantitative expansion of some unchanging quality. 
But, on the other hand, how can a variation introduce something 
‘entirely new’?*? The deus ex machina, | take it, hardly calls for 
discussion. 

But the statements above quoted by no means represent the 
views of any pragmatist I know regarding the relation between 
thought and evolution. The following passages illustrate : 
«Since Reality must be defined in terms of Experience, judgment 
appears as the medium through which the consciously effected evolu- 
tion of reality goes on.”’"* Again: “In self-activity there must be 
a constant reorganization of the results back into process. . . . 
This implies that (self) activity involves both a mechanical and a 
reconstructive function. ... Habit is the conserving 
thought the reconstructing function. Habit and thought are 
thus constituent poles (functions) of experience (of self-activity). 
As such neither can be regarded as an ultimate (or prius) out 
of which the other is evolved.”* The radical misapprehen- 
sion of the pragmatist’s view of evolution is due apparently (1) to 
the critics having overlooked the fact that the pragmatist’s con- 
ception of evolution differs in some rather important respects 
from that of Herbert Spencer, which is evidently the one from 

1 OP. cit., p. 296. 


2 Italics mine. 
5 Professor Dewey in Preface to Studies in Logical Theory. (Italics mine. ) 
* The writer's Existence, Meaning, and Reality, pp. 16-17. 
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which the criticisms are made. For the pragmatist, thought is 
not a ‘ product’ but an organic moment of the process of evolution. 
(2) The misinterpretation is further due to the fact that the critics 
have mistaken descriptions of the ‘ conditions and antecedents’ of 
particular acts of thought for accounts of the absolute origin of 
thought, and statements of the antecedents of reflective thought 
for antecedents of all thought. Thus, the descriptions of the 
‘ conditions and antecedents’ of thought, as contained in Professor 
Dewey’s first two chapters of the Studies in Logical Theory, are 
simply statements of the conditions under which the reflective 
function operates, or rather, in which experience passes into the 
reflective form, since the function of reflection exists only as it 
operates. Such an interpretation of thought in relation to its 
antecedents should be evident from the repeated description 
of the relation between reflection and immediate experience as 
one of ‘rhythm.’ “We recognize a certain rhythm of direct 
practice and derived theory ; of primary construction and of sec- 
ondary criticism.”” Again: ‘ Having busied itself to meet the 
special difficulty, thought releases that topic and enters upon fur- 
ther more direct experience.’' Many other passages could be cited. 

If thought is thus spoken of as derived and as secondary, the 
direct experience is no less secondary and derived, since it is 
held to be just the business of reflection to develop new con- 
tent in immediate experience. ‘Secondary’ and ‘derived’ here 
mean only, in Professor James’s words, that “one part of our 
experience leans on another part to make it what it is.”"* Thus, 
there is no more a ‘pure’ emotional and impulsive prius than there 
is ‘pure’ thought. It is shot through and through with the re- 
sults of previous thinking. The very warp of it consists of these 
results. ‘ Doubtless many and many an act of thought has in- 
tervened in effecting the organization of our commonest prac- 
tical — affectional — esthetic region of values.” * If these cita- 
tions and comments suffice to remove the misapprehension of the 
pragmatist’s general conception of evolution and of the relations 

1 Professor Dewey, of. cit., pp. 2-3. 

2«* The Essence of Humanism,” Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scien- 


tific Methods, Vol. Il, No. 5. 
3 Professor Dewey, of. ctt., p- 43- 
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of reflection and immediate experience, there would seem to be 
little foundation left for the charge of genetic dualism. 

As for dualism in the de facto working relations between 
thought and immediate experience, due to the ‘sharp opposi- 
tion’ and ‘subordination’ of the former to the latter, it would 
be difficult to imagine a finer instance of historic irony than this : 
That those who hold with Mr. Bradley that thought is a special 
impulse,’ that it satisfies itself in complete independence of the feel- 
ings and impulses, that “‘in its actual exercise [it] takes no account 
of the psychological situation,” * or with Professor Royce that it 
is the purpose of thought to attain “a certain absolute system of 
ideas "’*,——that these should accuse of ‘dualism’ those whose 
creed is, “‘ since the act of knowing is intimately and indissolubly 
connected with the like yet diverse functions of affection, ap- 
preciation, and practice, it only distorts results reached to treat 
knowing as a self-inclosed and self-explanatory whole — hence 
the intimate connections of logical theory with functional psy- 
chology.” * And the irony continues in the present interesting 
spectacle of Professor James, the pluralist, having to defend the 
unity of experience against the pluralizing attacks of Mr. Brad- 
ley, the absolutist.° 

A quotation of such general character as the one just given, 
of course, proves nothing in detail. It states only a standpoint 
which should be kept in mind by the critics in interpreting other 
passages. It seems, indeed, as if this objection of dualism grows 
largely out of the fact that in the very effort to get this ‘inde- 
pendent,’ ‘ self-sufficient,’ and ‘self-inclosed’ thought back into 
organic connection with immediate experience, the pragmatist 
has been obliged to bring out the differenccs between it and the 
more direct forms of experience, — differences which expositions 
of ‘pure thought’ have little occasion to mention, and which, 
when brought out by the pragmatist, are taken as symptoms of 
dualism instead of real bonds of connection as they are intended, 

1 Appearance and Reality, p. 153. 

® Mind, N. S., No. §1, p. 309, note. 

3 The World and the Individual, Vol. 1, p. 36 et passim. 


4 Studies in Logical Theory, preface, p. x. 
5 Jour. of Phil., Psy., and Sci. Meth., Vol. 11, No. 2. 
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and as they really are. Of course, if mere difference of function: 
as such be regarded as dualism, then we must all be, not dualists, 

but pluralists. The question is, however, what, in spite of, or 

by means of these differences, is the kind of connection between 

reflective and ‘direct’ forms of experience. Mr. Bradley says: 

“T agree that there is no such existing thing as pure thought.” 

But he adds: “On the other side, if in the end there is to be no 

such thing as independent thought, thought, that is, which in its 

actual exercise takes no account of the psychological situation, I 

am myself in the end led inevitably to scepticism.” ' 

But is it not clear that, just in so far as thought in its operation 
‘takes no account’ of its relation to other experience, it is func- 
tionally as ‘pure’ as any of which Plato ever dreamed? 
Thought now simply goes on alongside of feeling and impulse. 
This, then, joins ,the issue squarely. The pragmatist contends 
that the relation between thought, on the one hand, and feeling 
and impulse, on the other, is something more than that of mere 
parallelism in somebody’s head. He insists that thought and 
feeling and habit are mutually conditioning processes ; that, in 
Professor James’s phrase, they ‘lean on’ each other; that 
each receives from the other its stimulus, its material, and its 
limits, and that zez¢hout this interrelationship he ‘is inevitably led 
to scepticism.’ The pragmatist admits the difference between 
thought and the other moments of experience, but denies that 
this difference means complete ‘independence.’ He grants, too, 
that thought has its own technique of operation, and that this 
has its own immediate felt value. But he denies that its whole 
operation is in ‘independence’ of the other processes. From 
them thought receives its problem and its material; to them, as 
its goal, thought returns. 

In an appeal at this point to what Mr. Bradley calls ‘the 
plain [?] facts,” Professor Baldwin cites the time-honored instance 
of mathematics as the type of ‘ pure’ and ‘independent’ thought, 
— of thought that “‘ dispenses with the test of fact.” Now even 
so thorough-going an idealistic absolutist as Professor Royce 


1 Mind, No. §1, p. 309, note (italics mine), 
2 Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 12, p. 427. 
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admits that mathematical thinking must find its ‘ satisfaction’ in 
‘presented fact’ ;' and, we must add, its origin also. First, the 
problem must be a certain 4ivd of mathematical problem ; it must 
arise out of a certain kind of immediate data and must look for- 
ward to a specific sort of result. This means that the problem 
originates in some kind of a tension or discrepancy between certain 
immediate data in the form of imagery of some sort and certain 
other imagery equally immediate. Furthermore, the process of 1 
mediating, of amalgamating these conflicting data, involves, as 
Professor Royce shows, hypothesis and experimentation as truly 
as does the work of the chemist. In other words, no matter how 
) deeply involuted the process of reflection may become, there will 
ii always be in it some content serving as fact and other as idea.’ 
| Finally, what shall determine when the process of mediation, of 
working back and forth between the conflicting elements, reaches 
its goal? “When it reaches fact,” says one. But it has had 
some fact all along. ‘When it reaches an harmonious, a satis- | 
vi factory idea,”’ says another. But if it ends in a mere idea, we 
| | still have the opposition of idea and fact, and the need, therefore, 
if of further mediation. The goal, then, must be the amalgamation f 
i) of the conflicting activities into a new immediacy in which the 
| if opposition between fact and idea disappears. 
By this time there should hardly be any necessity for a para- 
q graph on the ‘subordination’ of thought, if subordination is 
a taken as a category of value. One might as well speak of the 
subordination of the heart to the lungs. Yet, in this same mat- 
ter of ‘subordination,’ the position of the critics does not appear 
a) altogether univocal. On the one hand, thought is to be ‘inde- 
pendent’ and ‘ self-sufficient’ ; on the other, it must be dependent 
if on and conformed to the facts, to the ‘ stubborn grain in things.’ 
ii Concerning ambiguity in the use of the terms ‘practice’ and 
| 1 ‘practical purpose,’ there seems to be some ground for com- , 
Hl \ The World and the Individual, Vol. 1, chap. vii. 
a 2 If I may indulge in a rather sweeping generalization at this point, I would say that 
f | no other one thing has been so productive of criticisms that seem to the pragmatist 
\ beside the mark as the failure of the critics to see, or at least to continue to see, that 
i { for the pragmatist the distinction of ‘ fact’ and ‘idea’ is one of ways in which a con- 
H { tent is used, is one of relations, not of qualities. 
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plaint on both sides." Yet in some cases the allegation is due to 
a real difference between the author and the critic in the mean- 
ing of the terms. Every one now recognizes that it profits nothing 
to say that thought is true when it ‘ works,’ since it must ‘ work’ in 
some way for absolutist and pragmatist alike. All now see that 
the issue concerns the 4ind of work it is to do. But when the 
pragmatist is charged with ambiguity because he uses ‘ practical 
purpose,’ now to denote “ material ends for the sake of which 
physical movements are necessary,” and now to denote “ purely 
theoretical problems,” ? he must reply: (1) that an ‘end’ can- 
not as such be ‘ material’; as end it must be ideal. And (2) 
that ‘purely theoretical’ begs the issue, since it is just the 
pragmatist’s contention that, iz so far as both involve thought, 
there is no generic difference between starting a fire and manipu- 
lating mathematical equations. Indeed, the latter may easily be 
a part of the former, and even in its most ideal stages depends at 
every point on the ‘ physical’ side of the machinery of visual, 
motor, etc., imagery.* 

It would be a grateful task, did space permit, to turn from 
these ‘ differences,’ which a paper of this nature necessarily empha- 
sizes, to the constantly enlarging ‘common ground.’ As Professor 
Bakewell points out, there is marked agreement in the common 
emphasis of the volitional character of thought and feeling. To 
this might be added a general agreement as to the mediating 
character of thought, — though for the absolutist this is only one 
of its functions, —and further an agreement that thought finds its 
limit and standard in an ‘ harmonious experience,’ though again 
there is disagreement concerning the character and significance 
of this harmony. Fortunately the differences are still numerous 
enough, if I may close with a Hegelism, to insure a long period of 
fruitful codperation in philosophic development. 

Appison W. Moore. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


1 Cf. Mr. Schiller’s account of Mr. Bradley's offense in this direction, A/ind, 
N. S., Vol. XIII, No. 52; and see also Studies in Logical Theory, p. 349, on Pro- 
fessor Royce’s uses of ‘ purpose.’ 

2 Professor Creighton, PH1LOsoPHICAL ReviEw, Vol. XIII, p. 181. 

3Mr. Bradley thinks this sort of ‘alteration of existence’ is irrelevant for logic, 
which is again one way of stating the whole issue. Cf Mind, N. S., No. 51, p. 319. 
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Geistige Strimungen der Gegenwart: Die Grundbegriffe der 
Gegenwart. Dritte, umgearbeitete Auflage. Von Rupotr Evcken. 
Leipzig, Veit & Co., 1904.— pp. xii, 398. 

The first edition of Professor Eucken’s Grundbegriffe der Gegenwart 
was published in 1878, with an English translation by Phelps in 1880. 
The second edition, 1893, was marked by a fuller consideration of 
principles in comparison with the purely historical discussion. In the 
present volume, as the change of title indicates, this process has been 
continued further, the historical element being made the basis for a 
critique of contemporary culture and a characteristic philosophical 
position. In the majority of instances, the method of procedure brings 
up these points in order. Under a given topic the discussion begins 
with an historical account of the terms or ideas in question. This 
issues shortly in a criticism, usually unfavorable, of present move- 
ments. Finally the solution is found, or argued possible, in the form 
of a spiritual (gefstig) system, which reminds one of the metaphysics 
of the elder Fichte, though it would be an exaggeration to identify 
the two. 

The change in the scope of the work is further shown by its increase 
in size and the variation in the notions deemed fundamental to con- 
temporary thought. Of the terms discussed in the first edition, 
besides ‘‘ Humanity,’’ only one pair, ‘‘ Optimism-Pessimism,’’ is 
missing from the later treatise. The additions, on the other hand, 
are suggestive. ‘‘Individuality’’ becomes ‘‘ Society and the Indi- 
vidual,’’ with ‘‘Socialism’’ appended in parenthesis by way of 
explanation of the issues involved, and a sub-section devoted specifi- 
cally to the Social-Democratic movement. New sections on ‘‘ The- 
oretical-Practical (Intellectualism-Voluntarism),’’ ‘‘ History,’’ ‘‘ Art 
and Morals,’’ ‘‘ Personality and Character,’’ ‘‘ Freedom of the Will,”’ 
reflect the development of opinion in the period elapsed since the 
book appeared in its original form and the enlargement of the author’s 
own contribution to the culture of his time. For Professor Eucken 
rightly holds philosophy related to the problems of the age. He is 
willing neither to confine its mission to the promotion of the special 
sciences, nor to separate it from the mind of the time in those intel- 
lectual and spiritual struggles which make up the most critical part 
of the latter’s work. With such conclusions most American thinkers 
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may be expected to agree. It may be doubted whether the depend- 
ence of culture on philosophy is so direct as Professor Eucken believes 
it to be, and whether the maintenance of a spiritual view of the world 
and life is so thoroughly bound up with the success of a given meta- 
physical system. But the view that reflective thought has an essential 
part to play in the establishment and support of ideal principles, will 
find ready acceptance among English-speaking thinkers as they recall 
the intimate relation which our philosophy has always sustained to 
the affairs of practical life. And few will question that the present 
juncture is one at which it is summoned with peculiar emphasis to 
address itself to this division of its task. 

Considered in detail, the Geistige Strémungen der Gegenwart may be 
discussed with reference to its merits as an historical study, its inter- 
pretation of the movements of the present age, and its proposals for 
philosophical construction. 

As history in the restricted sense, the work errs only by brevity. 
The plan adopted for the remodelled third edition has necessitated an 
abridgment of the detailed study of concepts, whereas few contribu- 
tions to current thinking could be more useful than an extension and 
enrichment of the special inqriries which formed the substance of the 
original treatise. The loss, as will appear anon, is balanced by in- 
creased attention to larger issues. But, despite the gain, it is impossible 
not to regret the advantages which would have resulted from a con- 
tinuation by the author of his earlier investigations in the narrower 
field. As history in its broader reaches, the discussion is full of 
charm. Although he cannot accept the view that the genetic method 
is the sure key to all the fundamental problems, Professor Eucken 
does not hold with those who limit history to archzological or philo- 
logical researches. So he is ready everywhere to bring the outcome 
of historical inquiry to bear on the questions of the age. The nature 
of these may in large part be ascertained by a study of their genesis. 
Their significance, and in measure the answers to them, come into 
view when they are considered in connection with universal history. 
Critically applied, the results of historical study will help carry 
thought and culture a stage further in their course. Or even when 
they are limited by reference to the timeless spiritual process which 
constitutes the innermost life of the world, they may serve to furnish 
intimations of ultimate truth (pp. 6, 8-9, 264-273). 

Thus history is put by Professor Eucken to high uses. But so em- 
ployed, as all will acknowledge who have themselves essayed the task, 
it raises complex questions and involves the dangers of incomplete or 
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hurried treatment. These the writer of the present volume has not in 
every case escaped. Again and again he places his readers under 
obligation by the skill with which he presents conclusions already 
established for the historian of opinion, or illuminates his subject by 
fresh interpretations of historical truth. But occasionally he arrives at 
results which excite surprise. It seems strange that the incisive dis- 
cussion of Development (Znfwickelung) contains no reference to 
Spencer, even when allowance is made for the difference between 
German and Anglo-Saxon thought. Hegel’s services in the develop- 
ment of genetic principles is appreciated more justly than is usual at 
the present time either in Germany or in non-German lands ; but, if the 
reader is to gain an accurate impression of the facts, he will need 
to collate for himself the several passages in which the author alludes to 
the matter with varying degrees of emphasis (pp. 199, 211, 254-255, 
295-296). Often ‘life’ is made decisive in the development of 
thought and culture. Now ‘life,’ or Getstesleben, with Professor 
Eucken, is an inclusive and not easily definable term. It involves 
more than thought in the cognitive meaning of the word, implying 
also morals and (ideal) feeling. Historically considered, it sums up 
in its various stages the total movement of the different epochs in his- 
tory. It relates itself, and is related to, the underlying spiritual basis 
of the world, thus gaining a noétical and metaphysical significance 
which otherwise it would not possess. Here are broad categories for the 
classification and explanation of special historical movements. And 
throughout the work we find them used with an unsparing hand. 
Scholasticism is said to have accomplished no substantial result (ge7stig 
nichts Wesentliches gefordert), because it lacked ‘‘ the vitalizing power 
of a characteristic life’’ (p. 55). The downfall of Hegelian idealism 
was due rather to a vital change (eine tatsdchliche Wendung des Lebens) 
than to scientific opposition (wissenschaftliche Gegenarbeit; p. 19, of. 
p-too—-1ro1). In general it is ‘life,’ or thought imbedded in ‘life’ 
and springing from ‘life,’ which gives to ‘spiritual’ movements 
all that they possess of inherent power, and in the end decides their 
fate. 

The superiority of these positions to pure intellectualism is obvious, 
as well as their explanatory value for the history of culture. By them, 
moreover, Professor Eucken evidences his sympathy with the living 
movements of his own time, although it is carefully to be noted that 
he guards against the subjective tendencies which often accompany 
similar views in the minds of other thinkers. But is his criterion of 
progress free from limitations? Is it precise enough for the purposes 
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of historical evaluation? Does it not lend itself to the unconscious 
misunderstanding of historical phenomena, somewhat as the older intel- 
lectualistic tests, though its dangers lie in a different direction? The 
examples which have been cited tend to suggest affirmative answers 
to these questions. Undoubtedly the life of spirit, individual, collec- 
tive, universal, is more than knowledge conceived in an abstract form. 
But the recognition of this truth should not include an underestima- 
tion of the part which knowing plays in life itself. If Scholasticism 
was quite devoid of living force, how was it able to dominate the re- 
flection of the middle ages at their culmination? And if the ‘ vital’ 
view of the decline of idealism is taken literally, are we not likely to 
overlook the anti-Hegelian influences of natural science and scientific 
history ? 

Much the same is to be said concerning Professor Eucken’s treat- 
ment of contemporary thought and culture. Few thinkers of the 
day have studied so thoroughly into the movements of our time as he, 
few reflected so maturely on the pressing necessities of later modern 
life and the means by which they may be satisfied. Thus he has 
gained an unusual insight into present conditions, and reached conclu- 
sions which command respect. This clearness of vision, moreover, 
extends to the positive as well as the negative phases of current move- 
ments ; for Professor Eucken is not of those who unreservedly con- 
demn their age, without appreciation of its brighter aspects. Never- 
theless the question forces itself insistently upon the Anglo-Saxon 
reader, whether the picture which he gives is not distorted by the 
depth of the shading. The age is a confused one, it is argued, and 
its culture split up into many divergent forms. Men are engrossed 
with material interests. The technical application of the results of 
research has been substituted for the pursuit of the intellectual life 
itself. Psychology studies the elements of consciousness to the neglect 
of the central soul-life. Ethics is utilitarian merely ; often moral 
enthusiasm is professed in connection with positions which deprive 
morals of significance, or, when they are consistently thought out, 
render ethical action impossible. Current history is apt to over- 
look the permanent principles which underlie historical development. 
Social movements are of value, but socialization pure and simple falls 
short of the Geistes/eben in its ‘substantial’ form. Religion is an 
enduring reality, now beginning to reassert its claims after a period of 
decline ; but, like the other spiritual institutions, it will require for its 
furtherance in the future the energetic assembling and exercise of all 
the age possesses of spiritual power. 
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If it were not for the differences of national culture, there need be 
little hestitation in pronouncing this description overdrawn. In any 
literal sense, it cannot be said to hold of Britain and America. For in 
spite of the difficulties of our distracted age, Anglo-Saxon civilization 
is neither so disorganized nor so bereft of stable foundations as such 
destructive criticism implies. Of its application to the Continent, 
and to Germany, which the author has immediately in mind, a foreign 
reviewer must speak with less confidence. But even in regard to 
German tendencies, it is difficult to resist the doubt whether the situa- 
tion is so grave as it is here presented. And this doubt increases, 
when account is taken of the positive results of contemporary reflec- 
tion. These are often more encouraging than was antecedently to be 
expected, or even than by some they are still believed to be. The 
‘new psychology’ has not landed us in materialism, notwithstand- 
ing its attention to brain and nerve ; and, if it has tempted some in- 
quirers to adopt an atomistic theory of consciousness, it has led others 
not only to deeper views of mind, but on to the fundamental prob- 
lems of episterfiology and metaphysics. There are undoubted incon- 
gruities in current ethical thinking ; but one of the most striking, as 
well as most hopeful signs of the times is just this, that the ethical factor 
proves itself inexpugnable, whatever be the premises from which men 
start. The term ‘social movement’ connotes a bitterer meaning for 
Continental minds than for the citizens of non-Continential, especially 
non-European lands. It may also, as Professor Eucken suggests, in- 
volve selfish implications, not to say elements of a sordid or a ma- 
terialistic kind. And it is plain that there was a real need for the in- 
dividualistic reaction of recent years, in order that the tendencies 
toward mere collectivism might be checked. Nevertheless, it would 
be almost as grave an error to overlook the benefits which have fol- 
lowed from the ‘social’ agitation of the century which has just 
ended as to forget the fact itself, or the critical situations which the 
movement has produced. For in them has centered a considerable 
part of the ethical and political, as well as the material, progress of our 
time. 

These facts, or most of them, are not ignored by Professor Eucken 
(cf., ¢. g., the reference to social ethics, etc., p. 322). It is rather 
that he underestimates their present importance and their promise for 
the future. He does not find the same elements of hope for the com- 
ing age which others discover in the progress of the mental sciences, 
the development of the social spirit, the deepening of the moral con- 
sciousness as such. There is a sharp difference, as already intimated, 
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between his position and the view that the age is quite decadent. On 
the contrary, it manifests such vigor that it must not be considered 
an era which has passed its prime (eine greisenhafte Zeit ist es wahrlich 
nicht, p. 389). But to save our culture from the difficulties into 
which it has fallen, something more and higher is demanded than 
aught which these partial tendencies can supply. ‘Mere’ and 
‘merely’ are terms which occur with great frequency in the argu- 
ment and are characteristic of the point of view. The d/osspsycholo- 
gisch, or blossseelisch, or blossgeselischaftlich, or blossmoralisch ele- 
ments, it is held, will not of themselves suffice. The individual and 
the age alike must rise above these to a higher and more central prin- 
ciple, if the future is to be secure. 

What this superior principle is will have been anticipated, especially 
by those who are acquainted with the other writings of the author. 
Professor Eucken’s thinking everywhere turns on his confident belief 
in the existence of an ultimate reality, spiritual and ethical, the reali- 
zation of which is at once the means and the criterion of human prog- 
ress. This is the Getstesleben, the geistiges Gesammtleben, the substan- 
tielle or wesenhafte Geistighkett, etc., the spiritual center and culmination 
of the world. It is not identical with the human spirit, nor is it cre- 
ated by man, but man may gain a share in it by energetic and con- 
tinued striving (p. 33). By reference to it all the various antinomies 
of contemporary thought and culture are transcended, or the way is 
pointed out by which hopeful progress may be looked for. The 
‘ Entweder-oder’ of subjective and objective, theoretical and prac- 
tical, idealism and realism, etc., is in each case resolved in a higher 
unity, or at least the antithesis is lightened, if it is brought into rela- 
tion with this ideal absolute. Since in great men and world-movements 
the timeless spiritual life breaks through the surface of the world- 
process, the genetic method (see above) may afford glimpses of 
eternal truth. Mere cognition must yield to the decision of life, but 
subjectivism is excluded when life is construed as the universal life of 
spirit, or as the life of man grounded in this center and tending toward 
it. Ethics is to rise above the utilitarian level by gaining direction 
toward the ultimate ideal. The opposition between individualism and 
collectivism can be overcome by a recognition of the fact that the in- 
dividual and society are both necessary media of the life of spirit and 
the necessary forms of its phenomenal manifestation (p. 310). 

This theory, with its reminders of Fichte and of Plato, forms a 
noble conception of the world ; so that many who, like the reviewer, 
would find difficulty in subscribing to it as their metaphysical creed, 
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might be glad to see the author’s belief in its increasing favor (p. 
viii) verified by its further success. For, if widely accepted, it would 
unquestionably tend to counteract the unwholesome developments 
which mar the age, and to hasten the appearance of the ‘new man’ 
and the ‘ new culture’ for which we long. Concerning the present 
formulation of his doctrine, the author himself suggests two points of 
difficulty (p. v-vi). The first is the lack of systematic and complete 
treatment occasioned by the retention of the outline of the earlier 
edition as the starting point of the new. The second consists in the 
absence of ‘‘ an adequate epistemological foundation.’’ To supply 
the former need, the reader is referred to Professor Eucken’s other 
writings. The noétical groundwork is promised in the volume which 
is next to come. When this is published, it will form a useful supple- 
ment to the system as it has been developed hitherto. For, as the pres- 
ent work is studied, the question inevitably comes up, whence is the 
proof of these far-reaching conclusions to be derived. And, further, 
the doubt arises, whether at the points where noétical principles are 
involved, there is not a tendency to change the issue by a rapid 
transition from the epistemological to the metaphysical position. So, 
for example, the current antithesis between empiricism and rational- 
ism is met by recognizing the rights of both, while at the same time 
each is corrected and supplemented by reference to the ‘‘ Axiom der 
Axiome, die Tatsache eines weltumspannenden Geisteslebens’’ (p. 97). 
This, empiricism must not be allowed to deny by assuming that knowl- 
edge is possible without the active codperation of thought itself (p. 119- 
120). In the light of this the @ friori factor, which it is necessary to 
accept, must be interpreted not as a finished possession of the human 
spirit, but as a goal to be attained (ein Grundgesets des Geisteslebens 

. su dem der Mensch sich erst hinsuarbeiten hat, p. 117-118). 
It might, perhaps, be objected to this criticism that the grounding of 
noétics in (a spiritual or ideal) metaphysics is the only possible solu- 
tion of the epistemological problem. But even if the rejoinder were 
allowed, important matters would remain for consideration by the 
theory before us. Granting for argument’s sake that the historical 
method, and judgments of life, and the consciousness of @ friori 
truth, and the ethical guidance of conduct, etc., are to be furthered 
or controlled by reference to the absolute life of spirit, how is this 
reference to be effected? And by what marks are its results to be dis- 
tinguished? Professor Eucken parts company with the older idealists 
by his rejection of their reduction of thought to cognition and their 
hasty identification of the human with the absolute reason (pp. 33, 
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101). Such problems, therefore, call the more distinctly for treat- 
ment at his hands; so that the discussion of them, which he an- 
nounces as in prospect, may be expected at once to clear up the 
epistemological basis of his system and to promote a more precise 
understanding of his central principle itself. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


L’année philosophique, publite sous la direction de F. Pitton. 

14° année, 1903. Paris, F. Alcan, 1904. — pp. 314. 

A little more than one half of this volume (pp. 139-308) consists of 
the reviews or notices of the philosophical literature in French, ori- 
ginal works, new editions, and translations, of the year 1903. Some 
106 works are reviewed ; most of them by the editor, M. Pillon, 
the rest by M. Dauriac. The notices are grouped under the four 
rubrics: ‘ Metaphysique, psychologie, et philosophie des sciences’ (27 
titles) ; ‘ Morale, histoire, et philosophie religieuses ’ (41 titles) ; ‘ Phi- 
losophie de |’ histoire, sociologie, et pédagogie’ (17 titles) ; ‘ Histoire 
de la philosophie, esthétique, et critique’ (21 titles). Students have 
come to esteem highly the character of M. Pillon’s critical notices, 
which through a long course of years have become well known. Those 
in this volume maintain the standard set in past years. 

Besides this bibliographical matter, the volume contains a brief 
notice of the late M. Charles Renouvier (pp. 309-311), and four 
original articles : ‘‘ Le morale d’Epecure ’’ (pp. 1-12) by V. Brochard ; 
‘*« La critique de Bayle, critique des attributs de Dieu (simplicité) ”’ 
(pp. 13-84) by F. Pillon ; ‘‘ Essai sur l’instinct réaliste, Descartes et 
Th. Reid’’ (pp. 85-114) by L. Dauriac; ‘‘ Corrections 4 la plus 
récente des traductions frangaises des ‘ Prolégoménes ’ de Kant’’ (pp. 
115-138) by O. Hamelin. 

M. Brochard’s article is an interesting exposition of an aspect of 
Epicureanism often overlooked or misunderstood by historians of 
philosophy. Epicureanism seems to contradict itself in teaching that 
the only good is bodily pleasure, and that nevertheless the wise man 
can and ought to be happy, even when overwhelmed by suffering. 
How reconcile these positions? Although the only pleasure is 
corporeal, still that pleasure, according to Epicurus, after being actu- 
ally experienced, may be remembered or anticipated. Now it is the 
mind that remembers and expects ; and in that sense there are mental 
pleasures; but mental pleasure is always remembered or expected 
bodily pleasure. Man can at will call up images of the past that are 
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agreeable or avoid those that are painful. He can exercise upon 
himself, thus, a sort of auto-suggestion or hallucination. In other 
words, to be happy it is sufficient that one believe himself so to be. 
One can believe what one wills, every judgment being an act of free- 
will. Thus happiness is always within reach of the wise man. Apart 
from immediate bodily pleasures, the happiness which the Epicurean 
sage experiences at will, and no matter what circumstances he may be 
in, being always the image or memory of a past pleasure, it cannot 
be said that the two parts of the Epicurean doctrine are contradic- 
tory. The wise man, then, ought always withdraw his attention from 
bodily ills, annihilate them in turning his thought from them, and 
take refuge in the ideal world, or, in other words, live exclusively 
the life of the mind. This is the aspect of Epicureanism often over- 
looked or obscured by historians. The Epicurean formula of happi- 
ness thus contains two parts, not always united, but which the wise 
man ought to try and reconcile: ‘Not to suffer in body and not to 
be troubled in mind.’ 

The difficulty, of course, is to comprehend how memory images, 
which are nothing but weakened sensations, can by a simple act of will 
become strong enough to neutralize actual sensations or transform 
them into their opposites. Nevertheless, the view that they can do so 
is not peculiar to Epicureanism : it was asserted by the Stoics and by 
the post-Aristotelian philosophers of antiquity generally. ‘‘ From the 
days of Archimedes it has been known that a great and strong idea or 
an intense joy can render us momentarily insensible to impressions 
from without. Do not history, psychology, and physiology constantly 
show us, in the conceptions of the mystics, or in the pathological 
illusions of certain maladies, in the phenomena of ecstasy, images 
strong enough to counter-balance external impressions and to replace 
them? The phenomena of hypnotism, of suggestion, of intoxication 
produced by certain substances, daily force upon our attention analo- 
gous examples.’’ Intense ills and cruel maladies are, too, happily ex- 
ceptions in ordinary life. 

However much we may deride the view that to evoke joyous recol- 
lections is enough to master pain or to nourish favorable hopes, never- 
theless Epicurus has the merit of having seen that our recourse against 
adversity is, in the last analysis, within ourse/ves. Hesaw that wisdom, 
as Descartes later defined it, is ‘the effort to conquer ourselves rather 
than fortune, and to change our desires rather than the order of the 
world.’ 

M. Brochard, in the course of his interesting study, points out that 
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Epicureanism is fofo ca/o different from Cyrenaicism ; and that it 
cannot be confounded, as in Guyau’s Morale a’ Epicure (1878), with 
modern English Utilitarianism. 

M. F. Pillon’s article is in continuation of the series of similar 
studies published by him in previous issues of Z’ année. The spiritual- 
ist theologians and metaphysicians name simplicity, to which they join 
unity, as one of the attributes of God (p. 13). Fenelon, for example, 
teaches that the divine simplicity is infinitely more perfect than that 
of created spirits (p. 14). His conception of unity and simplicity, 
which excludes all difference of qualities and of perfections from the 
divine nature, lands us in the absolute One of Neo-Platonism (p. 17). 
It cannot be reconciled with consciousness and personality in God 
(p. 20), and hence is far from the deistic, let alone the Christian con- 
ception (p. 20). 

Avoiding this Neo-Platonic conception of absolute simplicity, sim- 
plicity of substances, such as Cartesian dualism assigns to the human 
mind and created spirits in contrast with the composite nature of body, 
may be assigned to God (p. 22). But such simplicity contradicts an- 
other attribute assigned to God by the same theologians and philos- 
ophers : infinity (p. 23). Bayle contends that infinity (¢mmensité) in 
God, like local presence in the finite mind, can only be regarded as 
real extension (p. 23). He therefore takes an agnostic attitude and 
approves as legitimate and wise the silence of the poet Simonides re- 
garding the divine nature (p. 27) ; and, in criticising the view of Leib- 
niz that all substances possess the attributes of simplicity and spirit- 
uality, Bayle asks how a simple substance can manifest a variety of 
activities (p. 63). 

We have not space to follow M. Pillon in his further interesting 
presentation and discussion of views of Malebranche ; of the views of 
Vacherot, Saisset, Paul Janet, and others regarding simple unextended 
atoms or dynamic points; of Kant’s second antimony, and of the views 
of Renouvier. M. Pillon’s article is rich in suggestive statements and 
critical observations regarding the notions of unity and simplicity as 
related to personality, substance, identity, space, and the like. 

The third article, by M. Dauriac, is entitled ‘‘ Essai sur l’instinct 
réaliste, Descartes et Th. Reid.’’ By the ‘ realistic instinct,’ M. Dauriac 
means the natural and universal disposition, which everyone manifests, 
to believe invincibly in the reality of things (p. 85). This realistic 
instinct has no less force with Descartes than with Reid ; only Descar- 
tes feels obliged to show its legitimacy, while Reid is content to 
describe it and, having done so, to submit to it. .They both end in 
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accepting the same position, but differ in methods of reaching it: the 
conclusion of Descartes being the starting point with Reid (p. 106). 
The fourth article consists of emendations of the French translation 
of Kant’s Prolegomena published by Hachette, Paris, 1891. 
G. M. Duncan. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Species and Varieties: Their Origin by Mutation. Lectures 
delivered at the University of California. By Huco pe Vries. 
Edited by D. T. MacDovcat. Chicago, The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., 1905.—pp. xviii, 847. 

When the author’s ‘ Mutationstheorie’ appeared (Vol. I, 1901, 
Vol. II, 1903), it was characterized as the most important contribu- 
tion which had been made to the theory of evolution since the time of 
Darwin. Following that appearance, it has been shown that a number 
of independent lines of investigation converge to support and con- 
firm the hypothesis advanced therein. 

The ‘ Mutationstheorie’ presented the complete detailed evidence, 
obtained from trustworthy historical records and from experimental 
researches carried on for twenty years, for this new theory of the ori- 
gin of species. The present volume repeats some of these descriptions, 
but the results of new experiments have been added and a wider choice 
of material has been made from recent current literature on the 
subject. It is, however, the more important phases that are here 
emphasized. 

At the beginning, it is important to note that, in the author’s own 
opinion, the results of his work are in almost full accord with the 
principles laid down by Darwin. Inone point, however, they differ. If 
Darwin’s theory is a theory of selection, it is not necessarily a theory 
of descent, and that of de Vries is this. All evolutionary science is 
now based on the general idea of descent with modification, but this 
is quite independent of the modus in single instances of the change 
of one species into another. 

The present work consists of twenty-eight lectures arranged in six 
groups. The first lecture is an introduction dealing with ‘ Theories of 
Evolution ’ and ‘ Methods of Investigation.’ Natural selection is only 
a sieve, and is not a force of nature or a direct cause of improvement. 
It presupposes such a change. Darwin recognized two methods of 
change, the one, mutations, the other, variations or ‘ fluctuations.’ 
Wallace and the Neo-Lamarckians reject the first, but in de Vries’s 
opinion ‘‘ species are not known to originate in any other way’’ than 
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by the first. Fluctuations are inadequate even to make a single step 
along the great lines of evolution. They occur only around a mean, 
obeying Quetelet’s law of probability, and have never been observed 
to produce anything quite new. 

But this is not the only objection to a theory of descent based on 
them. There is also the very serious one of incompatibility between 
such a theory of slow and nearly invisible yet accumulating changes 
and the results as to the age of the earth as given by the geologists 
and the astronomers. : 

The second division of lectures (II-IV) deals with ‘ Elementary 
Species in Nature.’ Here and elsewhere it seems that de Vries dis- 
tinguishes two ways in which species may originate: (a) by muta- 
tion, (4) by hybridization, according to the Mendelian law. The 
second presupposes, however, the constant unit-characters arising by 
the first method alone, and constituting elementary species. The test 
for a species of any kind consists in establishing the constancy of its 
unit-characters in pedigree-cultures. 

Elementary species are not produced by man; nature alone does 
this by mutation. Their characters are not destroyed by intercross- 
ing, but remain pure, and may be isolated whenever it is desired. 
But either as crossed or uncrossed, natural selection, by way of climate 
and soil and vegetable and animal enemies, operates as a sieve on them, 
so that some characters are kept, others lost. 

In lectures V—XV, the .author presents the evidence to show that 
‘ varieties ’ are produced either by the loss of some marked peculiarity, 
or by latent characters becoming active, or by the acquisition of others 
that are already present in allied species. Only the elementary species 
form the frogressive links of the chain from the lower to the higher 
forms ; varieties are only local and lateral. 

‘ No organism exhibits all of its qualities at any one time’ ; these may 
be dormant and awaiting a period of activity either regular or irregu- 
lar. This means that unit-characters, having once been acquired, 
may become latent, and may reappear, and that this process is of uni- 
versal occurrence throughout the whole vegetable and animal kingdom. 
The author accordingly finds that there are three aspects in the evolu- 
tion at least of plants, viz., progression, retrogression, and ‘ degression.’ 
In the first, there results an ever-increasing divergency ; in the second, 
permanent latency, the diversity is increased; in the third, temporary 
latency, ‘systematic atavism,’ characters seemingly lost reappear. 
The test for the progression-constituting nature of mutations is a two- 
fold one. First, they distinguish themselves by falling outside the 
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curve on which the variations of any character in reference to a 
standard unit fall. This curve of probability is found by taking as 
the ordinates the coefficients of the binomial (@ + 4)" and arranging 
these ordinates at equal distances. 

The second test is by hybridization according to the Mendelian 
formula. Starting with a contrasting pair of characters, one, say, a 
mutation, it is found that in the second generation and afterward these 
differentiating characters reappear in their purity and according to the 
mathematical law that each separates in each of these generations in 
one fourth of the progeny and thereafter remains true. A new char- 
acter having appeared, it can in this way be shown to be a permanent 
acquisition. 

Lectures XVI-XXIV. Although the author tested many species, 
only one, the evening primrose, (inothera, gave positive, mutating, 
results. He finds that the various mutations obtained from this 
species take place with a great degree of regularity. Very simple 
rules of general validity, he assumes, govern the whole phenomenon : 

I. ‘ New elementary species appear suddenly, without intermediate 
steps.’ This is contradictory to the usual conception of very slow 
changes. ‘No series of generations, no selection, no struggle for 
existence are needed for this.’ 

II. ‘New forms spring laterally from the main stem.’ There is 
neither a slow nor a sudden change of all the individuals; the vast 
majority remain unchanged. A species like @nothera Lamarckiana 
will not die out from mutating. This is in contrast with the current 
conception that the slow conversion of one species into another affects 
all the individuals in the same direction and degree, and that the birth 
of the new species involves the death of the old one. Again, ‘ muta- 
tion’ gives several new species from one parental form ; according to 
the other view, only one was given. 

III. No elementary species attain their full constancy at once. 
Constancy is a quality of its own, the result of neither selection nor 
improvement. 

IV. ‘The same new species are produced in a large number of in- 
dividuals.’ Obviously there must be some common cause which has 
lain dormant during many successive generations. 

V. Mutations are not extreme fluctuations. In the latter there is 
a heaping up of slight deviations around a mean, and an occurrence 
of continuous lines of increasing deviations, linking the extremes with 
this group. Nothing of the kind is found in the case of mutations. 

There is no mean for them to be grouped around; the extreme 
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only is to be seen, and it is wholly unconnected with the original 
type. Fluctuations are subject to reversions, mutations are not. 

VI. The mutations take place in nearly all directions. ‘Some may 
be favorable, others detrimental, many of them without significance 
either way.’ ‘ How these differences originate has nothing to do with 
the theory of natural selection nor with the struggle for life.’ But if 
the useful directions are given a number of times, a cumulation and 
a progression are possible, which give the effect of an apparent predis- 
position. 

These facts necessitate a distinction in ‘ natural selection.’ Lectures 
XXV-XXVIII. There is selection of two kinds, between species and 
between varieties. In the first there is a reduction in the number of 
species. Some thrive and multiply, others not. New mutations 
appear, and the sifting-selection occurs. This explains the manifold 
highly complicated structure which strikes the beginner as adaptation. 
The second, intra-species selection, crowns the first. It brings iso- 
lated forms to the highest possible degree of usefulness, adapts strains 
to local conditions, produces local races. It produces lateral branches, 
but no main stems of pedigree, no lasting improvement. 

One question of great importance remains to be discussed: Is mu- 
tability a temporary and periodic or a permanent condition? If the 
latter, then it has no beginning and is not due to external circum- 
stances. If the former, there was a beginning due to an external 
cause ; although the amount and direction may be ‘ assumed to be due 
to internal causes.’ Which of these agrees best with the facts of 
species not at present mutable? By the second view this would mean 
for these the ‘loss of the capacity for further development.’ By the 
first, this capacity could be regained and all lines of the genealogical 
tree might progress. Experience must decide between the two main 
theories. Now, however, it shows a previous state of mutability in a 
large number of polymorphous genera; while, on the other hand, 
many facts plead in favor of the constancy of species. 

The mutation theory conciliates the two. Reducing the change- 
ability of the species to distinct and /rodadly short periods, it allows 
for the constancy so emphasized by the systematist, and for the des- 
cent through modification of the evolutionist. 

It grants the present constancy of the vast majority of living forms, 
and only claims the exceptional occurrence of definite changes, while 
the indications are that these periods of stability and mutability alter- 
nate more or less regularly with one another. 

At certain periods, then, new species arise in considerable numbers, 
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and each of them in large numbers of individuals. The multiple 
origin has the effect of strengthening the new types. A large part of 
the mutations, being either injurious or useless, disappear. 

This failure may be made a principle. If, in order to secure one 
good novelty, nature must produce many bad ones at the same time, 
the possibility of improvements coming by pure chance must be 
granted at once, and all hypotheses concerning the direct causes of 
adaptation at once become superfluous. 

Accordingly, in this new view of phylogenetic development, aside 
from its very great technical importance for biology and for all evolu- 
tionary doctrine, the reviewer finds much of great philosophical 
interest, especially as regards the questions of origin and of purpose. 

In the discussion of practically all questions of origin, there are two 
typical views which are taken. The one is advanced by the man who 
emphasizes the necessity of keeping the law of identity intact. Ac- 
cordingly, for him all change or origin in which something new appa- 
rently comes into existence consists at bottom only of changes in the 
configuration (motion) of a system made up of some kind of e/ements, 
which in that way should retain their identity with themselves. If he 
be a physicist and use differential equations, then these elements are 
conceived of as mass-points. ‘This type is found to be characterized 
by the conviction that such a procedure is more /ogica/, and by its in- 
sistence on certain principles as self-evident and therefore as neces- 
sarily true. However, to hold to be true is not to be true. 

The other type of thinker is able to use the same equations without 
finding it necessary to conceive or image their meaning in any such 
terms. Physical change for him is not in every case a diminutive cos- 
mical or molar phenomenon, a change of place ; but there are as well 
changes of state, of qualities, to which the equations are applied, and 
which are frankly admitted to present something quite new and not 
deducible from e¢/ements of any kind. The conditions in the presence 
of which the new appears, 7. ¢., the critical point, can be empirically 
established ; or, within certain limits, the degree of change or ap- 
pearance of something new can be found by experiment to be a func- 
tion of an independent variable. Thus there is established a purely 
empirical law of determination. Before, however, such experimenta- 
tion is made, it is quite impossible to predict either the critical point 
or the new qualities which shall appear there; and afterward it is 
equally impossible to deduce these from any elements that might be 
chosen. There is here no logical determination or necessity, but 
recognition is frankly made of a de novo origin, of discontinuity, of a 
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‘chance’ appearance. To the law of identity and to ‘elements’ no 
attention is paid. 

Into this last scheme, there fit the appearance of the new qualities 
resulting, ¢. g., in the synthesis of every chemical compound, and, at 
the critical point, under definite conditions of temperature and pres- 
sure, etc., of every physical state. 

In the origin of species by mutation, the reviewer finds what seems 
to be another case of the same kind. Experiment shows that organ- 
isms of the same descent under the same conditions give diverse muta- 
tions, and this after a long period of constancy. The factors causing 
these are accordingly internal. Even if, then, the external conditions 
for inducing mutations were known, and could be used, it would be 
impossible to say beforehand what the character of even one mutation 
would be. But the fact of diversity precludes seemingly the establish- 
ing of any empirical law of determination even after one or more 
mutations have occurred. 

There seems to be, therefore, an absolute irregularity here. For 
we have either many characters coming from one cause (what de Vries 
calls a ‘pangene’) in the germ ; or else there are as many such causes 
as there are unit-characters appearing. This last does not do away with 
the irregularity, but puts it back only one step further ; as also is the case, 
with a difference in number only, if it is claimed that the cause has been 
long latent. At some point of time, epigenesis, chance, perhaps irreg- 
ularity are to be admitted, or else ‘there is nothing new under the 


sun, 
But there is another set of experimental facts brought out by the 


work of Driesch, Boveri, Conklin, and Wilson on germinal /re- 
localization in the egg which bear on this question. These investi- 
gators have been able to show that the eggs of a number of species 
contain /ocalized areas of protoplasm which have a causal connection 
with the formation of definite parts of the embryo; also that this 
grouping of stuffs in the egg is gradual; ¢. ¢., that at first even it 
contains few if any of these specific stuffs; that the chromosomes of 
the nucleus are the bearers of the hereditary characteristics and prob- 
ably cause this grouping. The nucleus appears to contain an original 
preformation of elements which correspond each for each to the unit- 
characters of the coming organism. These cause the cytoplasm to 
develop epigenetically. Accordingly, for a new unit-character to 
appear, must not a new cause in the chromosome arise de nove, and is 
it not therefore very difficult to escape the acceptance of chance or 
absolute irregularity here? Why should one not accept this, except 
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that it is illogical? But why should nature not have this prerogative ? 
The space is lacking to allow of many more comments. It is evi- 
dent that the new theory of mutations must be recognized in all dis- 
cussions of questions as to origin and development. For instance, if 
the empirical view of consciousness be taken, why should it not be 
quite possible that this has appeared in the phylogenetic development 
of certain species as a mutation? And what becomes of those argu- 
ments for design which have been based on adaptation , by slow accu- 
mulative changes? Evidently the work of de Vries may well prove 
to be an epoch-making contribution to the advance of knowledge. It 
makes the study of evolution in part experimental, modifies the cur- 
rent views as to origin, selection, and adaptation, and finds a place for 
non-heredity and discontinuity, for chance and irregularity. 


Epwarp G. SPAULDING. 
COLLEGE OF THE CiTy OF NEW YorRK. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Herbert Spencer: An Estimate and Review, By Josian Royce. To- 
gether with a Chapter of Personal Reminiscences, by JAMES COLLIER. 
New York, Fox, Duffield, & Co., 1904. — pp. 234. 


In the announcement this little book is described as ‘‘a final review of 
Herbert Spencer's character, and of his contribution to the thought of 
nations ; written after the publication of his autobiography and constituting 
a last and enlightening word on the subject.”’ 

Professor Royce has given us a rather dreary picture of the Englishman. 
He is represented as a confirmed hypochondriac, passively benevolent but 
narrow-minded and unaggressively stubborn. Mr. Collier, Spencer's as- 
sistant and amanuensis, gives a more sympathetic account in his personal 
reminiscences in the latter part of the book. 

The characterization of Spencer's attempts at epistemology in the first 
part of his First Principles, in which he sets forth his doctrince of the ‘ Un- 
knowable,’ as ‘‘ conscientious but uninstructed,’’ is a harsh but probably a 
sound criticism. The same is true of the stricture upon his educational 
theory, summed up in the author's words that, after all, it is little more 
than ‘‘a sort of generalized autobiography '’ of Herbert Spencer himself, 
But whatever we may think of Professor Royce’s estimate of the man as a 
man, as a metaphysician, and as an educational theorist, probably all will 
recognize the justice of the criticisms which he passes upon this philosophy of 
evolution ; for Herbert Spencer did not make evolution as fundamental a 
principle in his ‘Synthetic Philosophy’ as he supposed he did. 

Professor Royce points out two main limitations in Spencer’s thought : 
first, the almost complete lack of any sense of historical perspective in his 
own system ; and, second, the vagueness and lack of unifying principle in 
the doctrine of evolution itself, as he sets it forth. 

As has been remarked before by other writers, philosophical systems 
from the beginning have tended to divide into two schools according to 
whether the emphasis has been placed upon essence or upon genesis, upon 
nature or upon origin. This distinction Professor Royce employs in a 
very instructive way in giving the true setting and background of Spen- 
cer's philosophy of evolution. The ‘‘conception of the efernity of the 

forms of things,’ he says, ‘‘is, historically considered, by far the most . 
significant opponent that the philosophical doctrine of evolution has had : 
or ever can have’’ (p. 29). ‘‘ The great historical enemy of the evolu- | 
tionary interest in philosophy has been, not ‘supernaturalism,’ nor yet the 
doctrine of ‘special creation,’ but the tendency to conceive the universe as 
an eternal, and so, temporally viewed, as an essentially permanent order"’ 
(p. 35-36). The ‘Synthetic Philosophy,’ though ostensibly generalizing 
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the evolutionary concept for the universe at large, yet was unable to rise 
above the mechanical and absolutist conception of the world as a mechanism. 

The other limitation in Spencer's thought is the vagueness of his evolu- 
tionary formula. The fault here also lies in his too exclusive emphasis upon 
the physical science categories. The contradiction implied in his doctrine 
of the ‘‘instability of the homogeneous’’ has been the frequent topic of 
criticism. Professor Royce adds the further criticism that, while in his 
general formula consolidation or integration appears as the primary feature 
of evolution, in organic evolution the very reverse of this, a process of ex- 
pansion or differentiation, predominates. ‘‘In general, organic evolution 
involves the éaking in of energy from the environment, and the consequent 
presence of various anabolic processes which are, in type, the reverse of 
the consolidations which take place when bodies cool, stiffen, and grow 
harder"’ (p. 103-104). ‘‘If this be so, how can evolution be described 
as a single process, of which consolidation is the primary?'’ ‘‘ One fears, 
then, that this is so far the main result: Evolution is the consolidation, 
except in those highly important cases where it is an expansion. Often it 
is both.'’ ‘‘Is this result contradictory? Not at all. Many a process 
keeps its unity by precisely such an union of opposing tendencies. But 
the formula is so far simply unenlightening, because it does not tell me 
wherein this unity lies’’ (p. 109-110). ‘‘He should show us Aow these 
various tendencies are, in the various types of evolutionary process, kept 
in that peculiar balance and unity which, each time, constitutes an evolu- 
tion. This is what Spencer seems not to have done’’ (p. 114-115). 

H. HEATH BAWDEN. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 


Psychologie und Erkenntnistheorie in der Religionswissenschaft. Eine 
Untersuchung iiber die Bedeutung der Kantischen Religionslehre fiir die 
heutige Religionswissenschaft. Von Ernst TROELTSCH. Tiibingen, 
Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1905. — pp. 55. 


This brochure is an address delivered before the International Congress 
of Arts and Sciences at St. Louis. It is a clear and systematic discussion 
of the logic and methodology of the science of religion, written with genuine 
philosophical insight. It will certainly contribute to a clearing-up of the 
situation in this field, and it is to be hoped that those devotees of the science 
of religion who expect to make progress solely by the heaping-up of his- 
torical and psychological data will take Professor Troeltsch’s discussion 
seriously to heart. 

Professor Troeltsch begins by distinguishing the contemporary science 
of religion from the two older forms of the philosophy of religion, viz., 
the supernaturalistic, orthodox procedure which regarded all religions 
except Christianity as totally erroneous, and the rationalistic procedure 
which reduced religion to an a Priori metaphysics. In contrast with these 
methods, the true science of religion must be based on the psychological 
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analysis of the actual religious consciousness, This analysis, in turn, must 
be the point of departure for an interpretation of primitive religions and of 
the various historical forms of religion. Psychological analysis of the actual 
religious consciousness and historical study will support and supplement 
one another. Professor Troeltsch finds that German psychologists have 
done but little in this direction, because, under Wundt’s leadership, they 
have followed, in a one-sided fashion, the ideals of psychophysiology and 
quantitative measurement. Wundt regards religious states of mind, like 
logical and zsthetic, as complex phenomena to be reduced to their simplest 
elements and explained causally. Troeltsch maintains, on the contrary, 
that the psychical phenomena of religion are in their essence qualitatively 
unique and integral, and that the Wundtian method confuses their external 
conditions and modes of growth with their essential nature. He finds that 
only American psychologists, Leuba, Starbuck, Coe, and, above all, 
James, have given an objective empirical treatment of religious phenomena. 

After an interesting appraisement of James’s work in this field, Professor 
Troeltsch points out the limits of psychological analysis as applied to 
religion. As soon as we touch the problem of va/idity, our enquiry assumes 
an epistemological character, and epistemology is necessarily rationalistic. 
Indeed, the very empirical search for /aw and ¢yfe in religious experience 
presupposes the unity of consciousness. The truth of religion can only be 
determined by a rational procedure, 7. ¢., an investigation of the a frior# 
factor in the religious consciousness. The true procedure of reason here 
is the Kantian, 7. ¢., the discovery of the logical a priori as immanent in 
and controlling experience. Onthe one hand, we have the living concrete- 
ness and individuality of religious experience in all its multiform shapes, 
and, on the other hand, the rational element which gives unity to these 
experiences. There is required, then, a synthesis of the empirical and 
a priori, of the non-rational and the rational. In this way experience, in 
religion as in other fields, can be made to yield up to thought its own 
immanent rationality and so be purified. The psychologically conditioned 
religion which springs up naturally in man will thus be developed into its 
rational and valid forms. And this Work can only be carried out by a 
valuation of the various forms of religion in terms of the philosophy of 
history. 

But, although Kant's procedure is thus, in general, the right one, it must 
be modified in at least four points. (1) Actual religion can never be 
wholly rationalized. There persists in consciousness an irrational remain- 
der. The :rrationa/, in the sense of psychological illusion and error, re- 
mains an element of reality in conflict with the rational. The radically 
unmeaning and the radically stupid are the very conditions of logical prog- 
ress, and error and evil are equally conditions of religious development. 
Here, as everywhere, truth requires a deed and a decision of the rational 
spirit. (2) The identification of morality and religion rests on an inade- 
quate analysis of the facts. Here James’s work has marked out the true 
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path for the psychology of religion. (3) Kant’s absolute dualism of the 
empirical and the intelligible Ego must be given up. In religion, as in 
art and morals, psychology leaves room for the empirical activity of an 
autonomous consciousness. Kant’s doctrine of the phenomenality of time 
must be modified to make room for an interaction between the two Egos. 
These must interpenetrate one another. It must be possible for the latent 
intelligible Ego, by creative deeds, to realize itself in the phenomenal 
world. In other words, the non-rational factor of creative activity must be 
recognized in the rational order of experience. Hence abstract monism is 
the death of real religion. (4) The very possession of religion isan a prior? 
element of reason. But Kant over-emphasized the /forma/ principles of 
religion to the neglect of its actual, living, concrete forms. Religion can- 
not be reduced to a mere rational faith in a moral world-order. Justice 
must be done to the mys#ica/ element in all vital religion. Mysticism is a 
fusion of pure religion with the conditions of its excitation. In it we find 
the psychological actualization of religion to consist in the interpenetration 
of the necessary and rational with the given and particular. And so the 
non-rational appears again here as the individual and non-repeatable. 
The consideration of religion, then, brings us face to face with the secret of 
all reality, the fundamental problem of knowledge, viz., the symphony of 
the a priori, rational, and universal with the factual, non-rational, non- 
recurring. Here the philosophy of religion feels the presence of the hidden 
unity of the Cosmic Reason and opens the portal of genuine religion, which 
is the conviction of the influence of the Divine Spirit on the human, the 
sense of the Divine Presence in concrete, finite events and realities. 

Professor Troeltsch says in conclusion that it is not part of his plan to 
consider whether there be other paths of knowledge that lead to God. He 
maintains, however, that the God that might be reached by another avenue 
could hardly be the Deity of religious experience, and, postponing the in- 
quiry as to what the influence of the method he lays down would be on the 
positive historical religions, he asserts that at least they cannot be corrected 
by a rational metaphysics, but must develop higher forms out of their own 
concrete lives. This is doubtless true ; but, on the other hand, it seems to 
me that Professor Troeltsch’s own method and attitude do not differ essen- 
tially from those of a metaphysics which should endeavor to do justice to 
all aspects of experience. In fact, his standpoint is most decidedly a meta- 
physical one. 

J. A. LEIGHTON. 
Hosart COLLEGE. 


Grundziige der allgemeinen A-sthetik. Von STEPHAN WITASEK. Leip- 
zig, J. A. Barth, 1904. — pp. 410. 
One of the most difficult problems in general zsthetics is the differentia- 
tion of the zsthetic from other mental states. The attempt has usually 
been made to found esthetic criteria on introspective results. Thus we 
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have been led to regard it as a disinterested state, independent of utility or 
moral value, aroused by an object which interests us in its mere nature, its 
presentation seizing upon and filling our entire conscious content. Such a 
differentiation, we must concede, is not over definite or satisfying. Wit- 
asek will have nothing of it, but chooses to proceed in a much more direct 
and arbitrary manner. 

He defines the material with which he has to deal as three-fold: (1) 
Things, #. ¢., works of art and objects in nature ; (2) processes, activities, and 
conditions which are in any way directed upon these things ; and (3) the 
requisite disposition toward these activities, 7. ¢., the zsthetic attitude. 
Mentality in the large he observes to be made up of four main factors : 
presentations (Vorstellungen), thoughts, feelings, and desires. Presenta- 
tion he defines as mere existence in consciousness, either peripherally or 
centrally aroused. Thought, on the contrary, involves an affirmation or 
negation with respect to something, therefore a judgment or assumption 
(Annahme). Feelings may be attached to either thought or presentation. 
The objects of thought-feelings he terms ‘ Objektive.’ 

But it is only clear-cut, definite presentations and their attendant feelings 
to which he will accord zsthetic significance. This is the corner-stone of 
his system. Arbitrary though it may seem at first, it nevertheless pre- 
sents a more definite and, perhaps, more useful principle than that of our 
erstwhile ‘ disinterestedness.’ 

The author then proceeds to lay down provisionally five classes of zs- 
thetic elementary objects. The first of these refers to the presentation of 
simple sensation objects. The sensation of rich, saturated red is zsthet- 
ically pleasing, while that of a dirty yellow-green is not. No explanation 
for such a difference in taste with respect to objects comparatively similar 
is given. The importance of the associational factor is not developed in 
Witasek’s work. We start, rather, with the facts of consciousness as we 
observe them, and proceed without accounting for their differing effects. 
Simple sensation feelings as a whole are denied zsthetic importance, since 
they are usually more interested in the act of sensing than in the content 
sensed. Yet the difference is but one of degree, and, under conditions 
which bring them favorable support, they may rise to comparatively high 
esthetic significance. 

The second class is that of forms (Ges¢a/ten) which arouse feelings differ- 
ing from those of their several components or any summation of the same. 
This is an important point, and one too often neglected in our attempts to 
pick consciousness to pieces, and then put it together again by a simple 
process of addition. 

The third class is that of normative objects. The form must comply 
with certain natural requirements in order that it be judged fit and suit- 
able. A judgment of value is thus seen to be involved here, giving rise to 
a value feeling which, though different from the esthetic feeling, in this 
case underlies it and makes it possible. Having once met the require- 
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ments of the normative, we take our zxsthetic pleasure in the presentation 
as such. 

The fourth class he terms ‘‘ das Ausdrucks- und Stimmungsvolle."" We 
take zxsthetic joy in what an object expresses, not in the fact ‘ha it ex- 
presses something. Unless we are able to grasp that which is expressed 
and appreciate it, we can have no esthetic enjoyment. This act is not an 
imitation but an actual experiencing of certain psychic states aroused by 
the object. This is ‘‘ Einfiihlung."’ Somewhat different are the ‘ An- 
teilsgefiihle,"’ the observer's feelings of sympathy with the object. These, 
however, are subjective reactions depending on judgment and assumption, 
é. ¢., on Objektive,’’ while ‘‘ Einfihlung"’ is implied in the preséntation 
complex itself. 

The fifth class, ‘‘Objektive,’’ serve only as mediators and supporters 
of zsthetic effectiveness, but not as pure esthetic objects. 

We may, therefore, reduce our classes of elementary factors to four: 
(1) Einfache Gegenstande"’ ; (2) ‘‘Gestalten"’ ; (3) ‘‘ Gegenstande von 
Wertschinheit,’’ which depend on values for their zsthetic enjoyment ; 
and (4) ‘‘Gegenstande von innere Schénheit,’’ which depend upon ‘‘ Ein- 
fiihlung’’ and Anteilsgefiihle."’ 

Since the total state of consciousness is never purely zsthetic in char- 
acter, we must take into account certain ‘‘ Pseudo-Aésthetic'’ factors, which 
support the dominant zsthetic elements. Among those are to be noted 
value feelings of ethical judgment and patriotic sentiment ; pleasures de- 
rived from imitation and technical skill ; pleasures of knowing, as involved 
in recognizing the characteristic or typical points in a matter, also in wit 
and humor, which always depend for their effectiveness on thought and 
knowledge. 

The zsthetic significance of the ugly our author finds principally in the 
‘‘innere Schénheit’’ which may be expressed in spite of, yes, even be- 
cause of, the ugly exterior. So, too, with the tragical. The esthetic aim 
is here to arouse strong ‘‘ Einfiihlung’’ and ‘‘ Anteilsgefiihle,’’ and this is 
done most effectively by appealing to our deeper sentiments of sorrow and 
pain. For this purpose the dramatic form is best adapted, since by means 
of its action we are more deeply impressed than by a passive recital. 

It is of interest to note here that Witasek, with his two-dimensional scale 
of feelings, does not deny the coéxistence of both pleasure and displeasure 
at the same time. He even refers, in the case of simple sensations, to the 
possibility of a pleasurable feeling with respect to the content combined 
with a displeasurable feeling for the act. The sublime is an individual fac- 
tor, referring, not to greatness of size in the object to which it is appended, 
but rather to the mental bigness of the one who conceives it. 

The esthetic norm is based on the uniformity of nature and mind. For 
its correct appreciation in an object, there is requisite a normal subject 
possessed of a capacity for the fullest, most definite and satisfying presen- 
tations. The norm is determined by an esthetic value which is the value 
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of the esthetic attitude together with the several values of those objects 
which stand in an esthetic relation to it. Thus an esthetic object gives 
rise to two feelings, an zsthetic and a value feeling. One is the pleasure 
derived from viewing beautiful objects, the other that feeling of satisfaction 
in the thought of the beautiful object's existence. The object has a value 
since it arouses our esthetic pleasure. Aésthetic pleasure is, indeed, itself 
an object of value. The origin and essence of art rest on these facts. 
The zsthetic enjoyment is an object of value, and so, therefore, are all 
those objects which mediate it. Both are ends of desire and, therefore, 
motives for willing. 

The worth of Witasek's zsthetics rests on its usefulness. To prove this, 
it must first be tried. We shall not all accept his premises in their present 
arbitrary form ; for it seems as if he missed much which may yet be got 
from introspective analysis. Nevertheless, his service is not to be under- 
rated for supplying us so complete, so logical, and so apparently workable 
an hypothesis. 


UNIVERSITY OF MissourI. 


Contributions to the Study of the Behavior of Lower Organisms. By HER- 
BERT S. JENNINGS. Published by the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, 1904. —pp. 256. : 

In part, this volume is a continuation of a series of papers by the author 
on the reactions of lower organisms to stimuli. But it is also, in part, an 
attempt to sum up the results of his previous work, and to interpret these 
results with reference to the theory of tropisms and to animal behavior at 
large. The first three papers, ‘‘ Reactions to Heat and Cold in the Ciliate 
Infusoria,"’ ‘‘ Reactions to Light in Ciliates and Flagellates,’’ and ‘‘ Reac- 
tions to Stimuli in Certain Rotifera,’’ and the fifth and sixth papers, 
‘* Physiological States as Determining Factors in the Behavior of Lower 
Organisms,’ ‘‘ Movements and Reactions of Amceba,’’ may be considered 
as falling under the first head ; the fourth and seventh papers, ‘‘ The Theory 
of Tropisms,’’ ‘‘ The Method of Trial and Error in the Behavior of Lower 
Organisms,"’ under the second. Jennings’s treatment of the theory of trop- 
isms consists in trying to fit his own observations of the behavior of the low- 
est organisms to the tropism schema as outlined by Verworn and Loeb. 
There are two essential features of the tropism theory. ‘‘(1) The movements 
of organisms toward certain regions and their avoidance of others are due 
to orientation ; ¢. e., to a certain position which the organism is forced by 
the external stimulus to take, and which leads the organism toward (or away 
from) the source of the stimulus, without any will or desire of the organ- 
ism, if we may so express it, to approach or avoid this region. (2) The ex- 
ternal agent by which the movement is controlled produces its character- 
istic effect directly on that part of the body upon which it impinges. It 
thus brings about direct changes in the state of contraction of the motor 
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organs of that part of the body affected as compared with the remainder of 
the body, and to these direct changes are due the changes shown in the 
movements of the organism'’ (p. 92). Jennings’s observations tell against 
both of these theses. Orientation is ‘‘ not a primary nor a striking factor "’ 
in the reactions of organisms. ‘‘ The response in all these cases is pro- 
vided through a ‘ motor reaction,’ consisting usually of a movement back- 
ward, followed by a turning toward a structurally defined side. The direc- 
tion of turning is thus determined by internal factors’’ (p. 107). This 
description of the manner in which organisms react to stimuli is important, 
and, if true, is fatal to the second thesis of the tropism theory. Suppose 
that a negatively tropic organism lies at right angles to the direction of the 
stimulus, so that the motor organs on one side only are stimulated. Ac- 
cording to the tropism theory of Verworn and Loeb, the organism should 
turn from the stimulus and swim away. Jennings finds that an organism, 
under the conditions assumed, may turn directly toward the stimulus, pro- 
vided that a certain part of the body (the aboral side) faces the stimulus. 
In place of the theory of tropisms, Jennings proposes the method of trial and 
error. ‘‘ This [method of trial and error] is the general plan of behavior 
among the lowest organisms under the action of the stimuli which pour upon 
them from the surroundings. On receiving a stimulus that induces a motor 
reaction, they try going ahead in various directions. When the direction 
followed leads to a new stimulus, they try another till one is found which 
does not lead to effective stimulation’’ (p. 237). The question what 
‘error’ means for microérganisms is considered. ‘‘Why does the or- 
ganism react to some things by turning away and trying new directions, to 


" others not? Why do they react thus on coming to certain chemicals and on 


leaving others? . . . What decides whether a certain condition is ‘ error’ 
ornot? . . . There is no common thread running through all the different 
agents which constitute ‘error’ in the reactions, save this one, that they 
are error from the standpoint of the general interests of the organism’ (p. 
247). By what means can these organisms distinguish the beneficial from 
the injurious? Jennings holds that the criterion for the lowest organisms 
must be the same as that for the highest organisms. If we say that in man 
a subjective state, pain, is the cause of the avoidance of injurious stimuli, 
we must say the same thing for the lowest organisms, ‘‘ Anyone who holds 
that we can account fully for the reactions of Euglena or Paramecium, 
purely from the physico-chemical conditions, without taking into account 
any states of consciousness, must logically hold that we can do the same 
in man"’ (p. 248). According to Jennings, therefore, the problem of the 
relation of mental and physical processes must be attacked at the lowest 
level of living things as well as at the highest. 
H. C. STEVENS. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, Vol. Il, 1901-1902. 

London, Williams and Norgate, 1902. — pp. 240. 

The Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society always contain many interest- 
ing papers, and show the trend of philosophical thought among the ablest 
British thinkers, The present tendency seems decidedly critical, as five 
of the seven papers are criticisms of well-known works. The first is the 
inaugural address of the President, Professor G. F. Stout, and deals with 
Bradley's Appearance and Reality, Part 1, chapter iii. Bradley has main- 
tained that the inadequacy of the concept of ‘relation’ is due to its being 
self-contradictory. Professor Stout, admitting the inadequacy, ascribes 
it to the fact that relation holds only of the partial features of a whole, and 
cannot, therefore, be used of the whole as such, which is a continuum. 
In the last paper in the volume, H. Wildon Carr shows that not only 
reality, as Bradley maintains, but also appearance must be consistent with 
itself. ‘‘Contradictory appearance is as unthinkable as contradictory 
reality (p. 216). 

Perhaps the most interesting paper is that by Professor Bosanquet, 
in which he deals with the recent criticism of Green's Ethics by Pro- 
fessor A. E. Taylor. It is becoming clearer that in most cases, as here, 
the criticisms of Green are due either to misinterpretations, or emanate 
from naturalistic writers who do not accept his standpoint, and to whom 
the best reply is to be found in Green's own work. After all the years of 
criticism on Green, it is more and more evident that the standpoint and the 
fundamental principles of the Pro/egomena represent the trend of the best 
ethical thought of this generation, and that a generous understanding of 
details leaves little to be criticised. This is the attitude of Professor 
Bosanquet in dealing with Professor Taylor’s criticisms. Green's doc- 
trine of the self, and its relation to the ‘‘ Eternal Self,’’—a phrase, by 
the way, which Professor Bosanquet says Green does not use, —is 
shown to mean merely that the unity of our experience suggests to us 
that the unity of the world is due to ‘‘ some unifying principle analogous to 
that of our understandings,’’ and does not preclude degrees of reality, nor 
affirm ‘‘ ultimate, underived realties.’’ Nor is Green opposed to empirical 
psychology or to evolutionary science, as such, but only to that psychology 
and that science which regards nature as but a ‘‘ manifold of bodies and 
occurrences "’ and without that spiritual principle which he regards as 
‘* necessary to the possibility of a world of phenomena "’ (Prodegomena, § 54). 
Again, in answer to Professor Taylor's criticisms of Green's metaphysical 
method and his demand for an empirical study of pure experience, Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet says that such an empirical study of experience presup- 
poses a criticism and readjustment of experience. Moreover, Professor 
Taylor's own supposedly empirical method is condemned by the fact, that 
he finds it impossible to reduce to unity what he regards as the fundamental 
ethical contradiction between self-realization and social service (p. 51). 
From this, the only deliverance, it would seem, is the discarded metaphysical 
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method by the way of which Green was led to the conception of the unity 
of the real self, which is likewise a nature common to all, and which thereby 
finds satisfaction in the effort for the common good (p. 61). Here, then, is 
the vindication of Green's method, for it not only removes the obstructions 
in the moral life, but also resolves the contradictions in ethical thought. 

In ‘* The Philosophy of Probability,’’ Mr. Arthur Boutwood advocates a 
philosophy of the practical judgment by organizing into a whole the ex- 
periences of contentment to be gained from science, religion, morality, and 
art. ‘The Relation of Mathematics to General Formal Logic,’’ by Mrs. 
Bryant, develops Boole’s idea that mathematics is quantitative logic (p. 
105). ‘* The Ethical Limits of Method in Philosophy"’ is a rather keen 
criticism of Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson’s contention that ‘‘ philosophy is 
the subjective analysis of experience without assumptions.’’ That by Mr. 
G. E. Moore is a vigorous attack on Mr. McTaggart’s Studies in Hegelian 
Cosmology. It controverts the arguments by which Mr. McTaggart maintains 
that reality consists exclusively in minds similar to and including our own. 
Hence the conclusions drawn from this concerning human immortality and 
the impersonality of the Absolute must be regarded as unwarranted. 

A. W. CRAWFORD. 

BEAVER COLLEGE. 


Ants and Some Other Insects: An Inquiry into the Psychic Powers of these 
Animals, with an Appendix on the Peculiarities of their Olfactory Sense. 
By Aucust Foret. (Translated by William Morton Wheeler.) Chi- 
cago, The Open Court Publishing Company, 1904.—pp. 49. 

This paper, reprinted from Zhe Monist, after an introductory exposition 
of the monistic view of consciousness, and the relation of automatic and 
plastic nervous activities, proceeds to argue that ants and bees have, as re- 
gards ‘cognition, will, and feeling,” minds from whose properties ‘‘ all the 
properties of the human mind are derived."’ Under the head of Cognition, 
some new experiments on the color-sense and memory of bees are de- 
scribed, where these insects learned to take honey from artificial flowers, 
and, like Lubbock’s bees, came to associate the food with a particular 
color. The whole essay employs the terminology of the human: con- 
sciousness to describe the mental processes of insects, thus tacitly assuming 
most of what it undertakes to prove; nevertheless, some interesting evi- 
dence against the Bethe reflex theory is adduced. The most valuable part 
of the paper is the appendix on the olfactory sense, where Forel's conception 
of its ‘topochemical’ character is clearly and convincingly set forth, the 
possibility of a space of smell being illustrated by comparing the antennz 
to a pair of ‘ olfactory hands.’ 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 


MARGARET FLOY WASHBURN. 
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The Republic of Plato. Edited with Critical Notes, Commentary, and Ap- 
pendices. By James ADAM. Cambridge, The University Press, 1902. 
— Vol. I, pp. xvi, 364; Vol. II, pp. 532. 


The Republic is the ‘‘ fountain head of idealism '’ (Preface, p. vii), and 
any age, in so far as it is filled with a passion for ideals, will claim the right 
to interpret the Republic in the light of its ‘‘ own experience and needs."’ 
Consequently, Mr. Adam thinks that no commentary on the Repudlic can 
ever have any exhaustive significance or be in any sense definitive ; but 
while believing it impossible, in the interpretation of such a treatise as the 
Republic, to eliminate the personal equation in the interpreter, the editor 


thinks a great deal can still be done towards an objective and historical © 


elucidation of Plato’s meaning. And one is disposed to concede that Mr. 
Adam, in his edition of the Repudiic, has rendered important service toward 
this end. The work before us is to be augmented by a third volume, which 
will contain introductory essays on the text, date, style, and various doc- 
trinal questions arising in the dialogue. 

The text is based on Parisinus A, of whose readings Mr. Adam has made 
a special collation, and compared his results with those of Professor Camp- 
bell for the adjustment of certain discrepancies between them. Amongst 
commentators and collators, the edition owes most to Bekker and Schnei- 
der, the latter of whom is constantly quoted throughout the notes. The 
text retains the MSS. reading (with Jowett and Campbell and against 
Hermann) of wvxpot. . . Gepuot (437 E), but the meaning of the note on this 
point, and the reference to Zeller, II* i, 560, are not intelligible to me. It 
is difficult to see what the order of tue words has to do with the doctrine 
of ideas (a difficulty that Adam points out), but I find no such suggestion in 
Zeller at the place named. In 439 E, if the editor is to translate as he 
does in his note, he should adopt Zeller'’s conjecture of rwoc. The text is 
no doubt superior to Jowett’s by the adoption of Leeuwen’s emendation 
ova (468 B), instead of GéAove., but the exclusion of 4v at 468 A, I con- 
sider more than questionable. Adam's own emendation of y:yvwoxouévqy from 
the genitive (508 E) seems to me only to add to the difficulty. Jowett’s 
rendering is not more difficult in the meaning he gives to &¢ with the geni- 
tive. The simplest reading, to my mind, is the genitive of the Paris A 
with dca vod of the MSS =v, 7. e., ‘‘ the Good which is the cause of knowledge 
and of truth as known by mind,’’—the supreme idea is the cause not 
only of all reality as such but also of all reality asknown. Mr. Adam has 
incorporated a very considerable number of conjectural readings in his text, 
above twenty-five of which are emendations of his own (cf. Vol. II, p. 
530). One cannot, however, say that the text is at all radical. On the 
contrary, it is marked everywhere by a very sane and discriminating erudi- 
tion. As to the commentary, I find the appendices to Bks. VII, VIII, and 
X particularly useful and full of suggestive ideas on Plato's dialectic, 
mathematical enigmas, and puzzling astronomical notions, many of which 
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notions are scarcely worth the enormous expenditure of time and effort that 
have been lavished on them, — at which profane statement no doubt many 
a devout Platonic idealist will hold up his hands in horror, no amount of 
human energy being too precious in his opinion to immolate on the altar of 
a Platonic mystery or myth. The notes are for all reasonable demands 
exhaustive. They shirk no crux. They go straight atthetrouble. I find 
them perhaps a little unnecessarily polemical, and the editor goes some- 
times out of his way to ventilate differences with his predecessors, while 
the student is not edified or given the maximum returns for his reading. 
Philosophical students will await with interest the third volume. The rare 
philosophical insight, combined with a high order of philological learning, 
exhibited in many of the notes in the two volumes now published, gives 
promise of sound and material help in the forthcoming essays on doctri- 
nal matters. 
W. A. H. 


Friedrich Nietssche : Darstellung und Kritik. Von Jako J. HOLLITSCHER. 
Wien und Leipzig, Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1904. — pp. xi, 270. 


In the almost endless Nietzsche literature that is constantly appearing, 
many and various epithets have been made use of, but it has remained for 
Herr Hollitscher to describe Nietzsche as essentially a conservative. To 
be sure, conservatism is defined as the tendency to regard the feelings of 
reverence and awe as the basis of all ethical existence ; and, though such 
a statement is open to objection as a definition, it may serve as a practical 
criterion for the recognition of particular cases of conservatism. Nietzsche 
is said to show this tendency in three directions. In the first place, his atti- 
tude toward science (Wissenschaft) is one of reverence, though this feeling 
finds most frequent expression in violent outbursts against the modern 
man of learning, who is unworthy of his high calling and who regards his 
task as the mere hasty putting together of facts. The same conservatism, 
manifested in much in the same way, is shown toward society. The level- 
ing tendencies of the present are ill adapted to bring about the culture that 
should be the social aim, and make altogether impossible any reverence for 
government and social institutions. Finally, Nietzsche's ethics, like every 
strictly individualistic system, is based upon that reverence for a man's 
own ideals without regard for those of the community which makes all 
such ethics into religions. In these conservative tendencies Herr Hollit- 
scher finds Nietzsche's chief value to the present time. 

The greater part of the monograph is devoted to the exposition, partly 
through quotations, of Nietzsche’s philosophy, but the most interesting 
chapter is that in which the attempt is made at evaluation. Here, after 
the division of kinds of Weltanschauung into materialistic and idealistic, 
optimism is presented as the logically necessary correlate of the former 
and pessimism of the latter. The vexed question as to whether Nietzsche 
is to be classed as a pessimist or an optimist may be easily settled, then, by 
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a recognition of the idealistic nature of his views; and the peculiar form 
given by him to pessimistic idealism may be aptly termed ‘ Dionysian hedon- 
ism.’ Certain difficulties and inconsistencies are then dealt with, on the 
whole satisfactorily, although in the writer's opinion one of the difficulties 
is based upon a misinterpretation. Herr Hollitscher says that Nietzsche 
has failed to see that the slave morality is just as much a manifestation of 
the will for power as the master morality, and that, when it has conquered, 
it ipso facto becomes the master morality ; inasmuch as the possession and 
exercise of power is the important thing, while the manner in which it has 
been gained is entirely indifferent. Nevertheless, as Herr Hollitscher 
himself points out, Nietzsche's will for power is always tending in the 
atomistic direction, and its manifestations are always in individuals, not in 
communities as such. Now the slave morality is never represented as 
victorious through the efforts of individual slaves, and the civilization built 
upon it is always one in which the masses, not individuals from among 
their number, are the controlling power. There is always the opposition 
between the man and the crowd. In this particular case, therefore, there 
seems to be no reason to charge Nietzsche with inconsistency in regarding 
the prevalence of the slave morality as a sign of degeneration. 


GRACE NEAL DOLSON. 
WELLs COLLEGE. 


From Epicurus to Christ. Witt1am DeWitt Hype. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1904. — pp. viii, 285. 


‘*With just enough of comment and interpretation to bring us to their 
points of view, and make us welcome their friendly assistance in the philo- 
sophical guidance of life,"’ President Hyde aims to present the doctrines 
of several of the leading ethical philosophers of antiquity, concluding his 
volume with a discussion of the essential features of Christianity. Each of 
these ethical systems is treated as the source of a distinct ‘‘ principle of per- 
sonality.’" Taking the systems slightly out of their historical sequence, 
the author discovers five such principles arranged in an order of increasing 
completeness and culminating in Christianity : ‘‘the Epicurean pursuit of 
pleasure, genial but ungenerous ; the Stoic law of self-control, strenuous but 
forbidding ; the Platonic plan of subordination, sublime but ascetic ; the 
Aristotelian sense of proportion, practical but uninspiring ; and the Chris- 
tian spirit of love, broadest and deepest of them all.’’ 

The exposition of the five ethical doctrines mentioned is generally clear, 
and reveals throughout the author's lively appreciation of their bearing 
upon the problems of modern life. The treatment of Epicureanism is es- 
pecially happy in this regard. The value of this least adequate principle 
of personality is exhibited in connection with our need of relaxation, the 
necessity of yielding frequently to the pleasure of the moment. The ac- 
count of Stoic ethics is less satisfactory. The parallel drawn between 
Stoic self-sufficiency and theories of ‘apperception’ popular in present-day 
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pedagogy seems rather far-fetched. Injustice is done to Plato by the au- 
thor’s severe criticism of the ascetic element in his ethics, while the same 
rationalistic tendency prominent in the thought of Aristotle is entirely ig- 
nored. In ‘he chapter upon the ‘‘ Aristotelian sense of proportion,’’ ap- 
propriate emphasis is laid upon the many-sided and practical excellence of 
Aristotle's teachings. Christianity is presented as, in its essence, the 
‘maintenance of certain personal relationships,’ in a word, the ‘‘ spirit of 
love.’ Although we have here a well-balanced and sympathetic interpre- 
tation of Christian ethics, yet one wishes that the author had gone en to de- 
scribe more definitely the relation of Christianity as the final synthesis to the 
several previous philosophies which, in comparison, appear as inadequate 
and one-sided. In Christianity, understood as the expression of love to 
God and man, we have, to be sure, a more comprehensive and satisfactory 
doctrine than any of the preceding ; but the author neglects to point out 
how, in this love which is latent among all mankind as a spiritual brother- 
hood, Jesus discovered the basis of social unity which, after the disinte- 
gration of the Greek state, Plato and Aristotle sought in vain to find in 
reason, and which was quite despaired of in the individualism character- 
istic of Stoic and Epicurean thought. 

The book fulfills its purpose admirably. The author has a firm grasp 
on the fundamental principles of the systems which he discusses and, in 
addition, a remarkable insight into the practical merits of the different the- 
ories. He writes forcibly and with an abundance of illustration. For gen- 
eral reading the book is interesting, suggestive, and helpful. 

H. W. WriGur. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Der Skeptizismus in der Philosophie. Von Raovut RicuTer. Erster 
Band. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, 1904. — pp. 
xxiv, 364. 

This is the first volume of a proposed history of philosophical scepticism 
and covers the period of the Greek Sceptics. There is place for such a 
work, which, in the light of recent developments in the theory of knowl- 
edge, shall separate out the various motives of the sceptical point of view, 
and estimate sympathetically both its positive value and its limitations ; 
and Dr. Richter’s book is, on the whole, very satisfactory for the period it 
covers. The plan of treatment does not involve any independent investi- 
gation of historical and critical minutia. The endeavor is rather to inter- 
pret broadly the motives and results of the sceptical doctrine, to the end of 
estimating its validity and significance. Accordingly, considerably less 
than half the book is devoted to the historical reconstruction ; the rest is 
given to a critical estimate. The account of the sceptical doctrine is a 
very good piece of clear-cut exposition. It emphasizes the fact that it is 
the nature of things-in-themselves, not phenomena, against which the doubt 
of the sceptics is directed, and it accordingly finds in them a partial, though 
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by no means clearly conscious, approximation to modern empiricism and 
positivism. The Pyrrhonists brought to light the conception of phenomena, 
and the connection between phenomena as the objects of a possible knowl- 
edge ; but by making complete passivity rule within this realm, and deny- 
ing the validity of all active logical operations, they failed of attaining any 
positive results of method. The academic sceptics, by their doctrine of 
probability, took an important step toward remedying this defect ; but, at 
the same time, they lost the clearly-defined attitude of the Pyrrhonists as 
regards the objects of possible knowledge, and left it uncertain to which 
realm their degrees of probability are to apply. The critical part of the 
book attempts a serious and detailed examination of the arguments of the 
sceptics. In so far as these are concerned with sense perception, their dif- 
ficulties are found to hold only of an extreme realistic conception of the 
world, not of a modern scientific realism or of idealism. Theauthor’s own 
epistemological conclusions are withheld till a later volume, but their gen- 
eral spirit is evident. While nothing very-novel is in evidence, the treat- 
ment of logical matters is interesting, and promises to furnish a contribu- 


tion of value to logical doctrine. 
A. K. ROGERS. 
BuTLER COLLEGE. 


Historische Untersuchungen iiber Kants Prolegomena. Von BENNO ERD- 

MANN. Halle, a. S., Max Niemeyer, 1904. — pp. v, 144. 

Professor Erdmann gathers together in this volume, and subjects to an 
exhaustive examination, the external evidence that goes to bear out his 
theory of a two-fold redaction of the Prolegomena. The thesis involves, in 
the first place, the distinction between the proposed popular exposition, 
which never was begun, and the first draft of the Prolegomena as a short 
epitome intended for the philosophical expert ; and, in the second place, 
the subsequent modification of this plan in the interests of a further aim, 
due to misunderstandings and criticisms to which the (ri#igue had given 
rise. The interpretation of the various references on the part of Kant and his 
friends is a most careful piece of critical work, and would seem in all essen- 
tial features to be justified. On the further question whether it is possible 
to carry out the separation in the detailed way that Professor Erdmann at- 
tempts, it is not altogether easy to come to a conclusion. A supplementary 
chapter gives a revised summary of his critical analysis as applied to the 
first five paragraphs. 


BuTLerR COLLEGE. 


A. K. ROGERS. 


Les théories socialistes au XIX°* siecle de Babeuf Proudhon. Par E. 
FourNizrRE. Paris, Bibliothéque de philosophie contemporaine (Félix 
Alcan, éditeur), 1904. — pp. xxxi, 415. 

This volume is the first half of an attempt to deal with the pregnant no- 
tions of nineteenth century socialism. The method of exposition adopted 
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is topical. The author has not attempted to rewrite the history or to give 
a detailed exposition of modern socialistic systems. He has sought, rather, 
**to seize on the crucial ideas, to follow them in their development, and to 
show the influence which they have had on contemporary socialistic thought."’ 

The point of view of the work is above reproach. While the author is 
socialistically inclined, his bias is never obtrusive ; his work is that of the 
student thoroughly imbued with the spirit of modern research. Laying 
aside the picturesque and bizarre details, he sees in the work of the early 
socialist innovators a kernel of sober thought,— the natural outcome of the 
philosophical and social conditions of the age. Especially, he emphasizes 
the idea of continuity in the development of socialistic thought. Whereas 
it has been quite customary to assume an unbridgeable gulf between the 
Utopian and the so-called Scientific socialism, M. Fourniére shows that the 
most characteristic notions of Marx and his followers were held in some 
degree by the Utopian writers. For example, the idea of a class struggle, 
the materialistic conception of history, the notion of surplus value, the 
political and international ideas of modern socialism, all are to be found in 
the writings of one or another of the early nineteenth century socialists. 
In brief, the author concludes that ‘‘la pensée socialiste d'aujourd’ hui 
s'exprime par un autre vocabulaire, mais elle est riche de leur pensées et 
grosse de leur ceuvres . . . Mais nous eussions continué d’étre injustes en 
oubliant plus longtempes que tous nos gestes actuel sont le prolongement 
de leur action. Leur rendre justice, ce n'est pas seulement nous confor- 
mer a |’ équité historique ; c'est encore nous enrichir d'une tradition et nous 
glorifier d’illustres origines (p. 415). 

The list of writers whose works are laid under contribution by the author 
is a surprisingly large one to the casual student of socialism. It includes 
among others, Rousseau, Babeuf, Buonarrotte, Colins, Vidal ,Considerant, 
Barrault, Cabet, Comte, Saint Simon, Bazard, Enfantin, Buchez, Orlinde 
Rodrigues, Michel Chevalier, Pecqueur, Pierre Leroux, Blanqui, Fourier, 
Blanc, Proudhon, Godwin, Thomas Hodgskin, Owen, and Flora Tristan, 
all of whom seem to be considered by M. Fourniére as socialistic innova- 
tors, though it is very doubtful if all of them would have answered will- 
ingly to this title. The special student of socialism, however, cannot but 
feel that, while M. Fourniére’s work shows that he has read widely and 
thoroughly, he has perhaps laid too much emphasis on the French social- 
ists and has omitted to notice the contributions of important writers in other 
languages. 

The volume is well worth the careful attention of earnest students of social- 
ism, It is hardly a book, however, for the general reader. To appre- 
ciate the work thoroughly, the reader must bring to it considerable famili- 
arity with socialistic ideas and writers, a fair acquaintance with history 
since the industrial revolution, especially on its industrial and social sides, 
and considerable knowledge of recent philosophical thought. 

R. F. Hoxie. 

CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Das Problem der Gegebenheit. Von Paut STERN. Berlin, Bruno Cassi- 

rer, 1903. — pp. viii, 79. 

In this little volume, the author makes a vigorous protest against the 
psychological tendencies in modern philosophy. The main contention 
upon which the polemic is based is that there is no given, at least no merely 
‘given’ anywhere upon which we may build, and that what seems to be 
given is permeated throughout by rational elements. We can never have 
truth or a philosophical understanding of the universe, if we merely build 
outward or upward from discrete sensations and ideas. What philosophy 
really needs is an examination of the processes involved in working over 
the materials of sense, which will enable us to get away from dead sensation 
to the universal and necessary laws that give real causal connection and 
the infinities of space and time. 

Much of the author's argument is directed against men of straw. The 
conceptions of associationism and of the bare ‘given’ that he attacks are 
not held to-day, if they were ever held in the form that he gives to them. 
Practically every plea which he makes would be heartily seconded by most 
psychologists, were there occasion for it. It would not be unfair to the 
author to reinterpret his argument as directed against the conceptions of the 
‘given,’ current half a century ago, and as favoring those of the present day. 

W. B. PILLsBuRY. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


L' année philosophique, publiée sous la direction de F. Prtton. Douziéme 
année, 1901. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1902. — pp. 312. 


The twelfth volume of L’année philosophigue contains the following 
contributions to philosophy: (1) ‘‘ L’oeuvre de Socrate,’’ by Brochard ; 
(2) ‘‘Sur la logique des Stoiciens,’’ by Hamelin; (3) ‘‘Le Traité de 
l'ame d’Aristote,"’ by Robin; (4) ‘‘ Essai sur la categorie de 1'étre,’’ by 
Dauriac ; (5) ‘‘ La critique de Bayle,’’ by the Editor; (6) ‘‘ Bibliographie 
philosophique francaise de l'année 1901,'’ also by the Editor. 

In the first article Brochard, depending on the works of Zeller and 
Boutroux, takes the three following points as historically established and 
as points of departure for his essay : (1) Socrates marks the transition from 
ethics as a proverbial philosophy to ethics as a science ; (2) the science of 
ethics in the hands of Socrates has for its fundamental business the deter- 
mination and definition of ethical concepts ; (3) the concepts of Socrates 
are of an immediately practical nature, rejecting at this point the thesis of 
Fouillée which makes Socrates at once metaphysician and moralist. The 
Socratic ethics, by resolving virtue into knowledge, issued in a definition of 
morality purely formal and inadequate. Plato and Aristotle continued 
Socraticism by supplementing its one-sided intellectualism by a functional 
theory of the Good, and by a psychological treatment of the moral relation 
of the feelings to reason. 
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Hamelin, in his discussion of the Stoic logic, points out the abandonment 
on the part of the Stoics of the Aristotelian formal logic and the Socratic- 
Platonic conception of essence, substituting therefor a theory of law, in the 
spirit of Spinoza and Taine rather than in the spirit of J. S. Mill. The 
basal notion of the Stoa (agreeing in this with Brochard, Archiv, Vol. V, 
No. 4) is found in their view of the ovvnuuévov or the hypothetical judgment, 
which the article analyzes in detail. 

The third article is a lengthy review of Rodier's edition of Aristotle's 
Psychology, an edition accompanied by an introduction and commentary, 
and contains an appreciative estimate of Rodier’s services in the interpre- 
tation of the philosophical bearings of the De anima. The essay by M. 
Dauriac on the category of Being is an interesting discussion of various 
historical and contemporary conceptions of reality, more particularly of 
Hume's, Kant's, and Lachelier’s, and an exposition of the writer's own 
view of Being, Necessity, and the Absolute. 

The criticism of Bayle is a chapter in the evolution of idealism in the 
eighteenth century and treats specifically of the Cartesian theism. The 
philosophical bibliography consists of brief reviews of the works issued in 
France during the year 1go!. A. 


The following books also have been received : 

Greek Thinkers: A History of Ancient Philosophy. Vols, II and III. 
By THeopor Gomperz. Translated by G. G. Berry, New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1905.— Vol. II, pp. xii, 397; Vol. III, pp. 
vii, 386. 

The Life of Reason. Vol. 1. Reason in Common Sense. Vol. II. 
Reason in Society. By GEORGE SANTAYANA. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1905. — Vol. I, pp. ix, 291; Vol. II, pp. viii, 201. 
$1.25 per volume. 

Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses. By HENRY SipGwick. London, 
Macmillan & Co., 1904.— pp. vii, 374. 10s. 

Sociological Papers. By Francis GALTON, E. WESTERMARCK, P. GED- 
pes, E. Durkuemm, H. H. MAnn, and V. V. BRANFORD. With an 
Introductory Address by JAMES Bryce. London, Macmillan & Co., 
1905. — pp. xviii, 292. 10s. 6d. 

The Limits of Evolution and Other Essays. By G. H. Howtson. Sec- 
ond edition, revised and enlarged. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1905.— pp. lvii, 450. 

Hume: The Relation of the Treatise of Human Nature — Book 1—to 
the Inquiry concerning Human Understanding. By W. B. ELKIN. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1904. — pp. ix, 330. 

Christus in Ecclesia, By HASTINGS RASHDALL. Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark, 1904. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. — pp. 


xii, 364. $1.50. 
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Logic, Deductive and Inductive. By JouN GRIER HIBBEN. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1905. — pp. xvi, 439. $1.40. 

The Platonic Conception of Immortality, and its Connexion with the Theory 
of Ideas. By R. K. Gaye. London, C. J. Clay & Sons, 1904. — pp. 
viii, 257. 

The History of the English Corn Laws. By J. S. Nicuotson. London, 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1904. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
—pp. viii, 188. $1.00. 

The Psychological Review Monograph Supplements, No. 27. The Differ- 
entiation of the Religious Consciousness. By IRVING KING. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1905. — pp. iv, 72. 

The Psychological Review Monograph Supplements, No. 29. Yale Psycho- 
logical Studies. Edited by CHARLES H. Jupp. New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1905.— pp. vii, 226. 

Human Submission. By Morrison I. Swirt. Philadelphia, The Liberty 
Press, 1905. — pp. 97. 

The Life Everlasting. By Davip Purves. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 
1905. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.—pp. x, 
265. $1.50. 

The Divine Travail. By Joun Coutts. London, National Hygienic 
Co., 1905. — pp. X, §12. 

System der Philosophie. Zweiter Teil. Ethik des reinen Willens. Von 
HERMANN COHEN. Berlin, Bruno Cassirer, 1904. — pp. xvii, 641. 

Kants Ethik: Eine Einfiihrung in thre Hauptprobleme und Bettriige zu 
deren Lisung. Von AUGUST MESSER. Leipzig, Verlag von Veit & Co., 
1904.— pp. xii, 407. M. 9.00. 

Philosophie der Botanik. Von J. REINKE. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1905. 
— pp. vi, 201. M. 4.00. 

Wie ich wurde was ich ward. Von JuLtus BAHNSEN. Miinchen und 
Leipzig, Georg Miiller, 1905. — pp. Ixxvii, 274. 

Die philosophische Begriindung der Evolutionstheorie Herbert Spencer’ s. 
Von L. Martiupoutsky. Helsingfors, Frenckellska Tryckeri-Aktie- 
bolaget, 1904. — pp. 144. 

Erkenntnistheoretische Strimungen der Gegenwart. Von A. SCHAPIRA. 
Bern, Scheitlin Spring & Cie., 1904. — pp. 83. 

Wissenschaftliche Beilage zum seibzehnten Jahresbericht der Philosoph- 
ischen Gesellschaft an der Universitit zu Wien. Vier Vortage. Leipzig, 
J. A. Barth,1904.— pp. 79. M. 2.00. 

Die Erkenntnis der Aussenwelt, FReytaG. Halle a. S., Max Nie- 
meyer, 1904. —pp. 146. M. 4.00. 

Ethik. Von BaxucH DE Spinoza. Ubersetzt von OTTO BAENSCH. 
Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr'schen Buchhandlung, 1905. — pp. xxvi, 311. 
M. 3.00. 
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Die Philosophie im Beginn des swansigsten Jahrhunderts, Festschrift 
fiir Kuno Fischer. Band I. Herausgegeben von W. WINDELBAND. 
Heidelberg, C. Winter, 1904. — pp. viii, 185. 

Willensfretheit, Zurechnung und Verantwortung. Von MAX OFFNER. 
Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1904. — pp. ix, 103. M. 3.00. 

Das Problem des Kosmischen in seiner geschichtlichen ‘Entwickelung. 
Von FRANZ JAHN. Potsdam, A. Stein. — pp. iv, 130. 

La pensée crétienne. Par JOSEPH FABRE. Paris, F. Alcan, 1905. — pp. 
656. 9 fr. 

L’évolution de la foi catholique, Par Marcet HEBERT. Paris, F. 
Alcan, 1905.— pp. 257. 5 fr. 

La vie personnelle. Par ALBERT BAZAILLAS. Paris, F. Alcan, 1905. — 
pp. iii, 305. § fr. 

La vraie religion selon Pascal. Par SuLtyY PrupHomme. Paris, F. 
Alcan, 1905. — pp. x, 444. 7 fr. 50. 

Religions et sociétés : Legons professées a 1’ Ecole des Hautes Etudes Soci- 
ales. Par T. A. Puecu, R. ALLIeR, A. LEROY-BEAULIEUv, 
BARON CARRA DE VAUX, H. Dreyrus. Paris, F. Alcan, 1905. — pp. 
xii, 286. 6 fr. 

Les concepts de cause et [activité intentionnelle de [ esprit. Par A. 
BELLANGER. Paris, F. Alcan, 1905. — pp. viii, 238. 5 fr. 

Disionario di scienze filosofiche. Termini di filosofia generale, logica, 
psicologia, pedagogia, etica, ecc. Per CESARE RANZOLI. Milano, 
Ulrico Hoepli, 1905. — pp. viii, 683. 


SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 


[ABBREVIATIONS.—Am. J. Ps. = The American Journal of Psychology; Ar. 
de Ps. = Archives de Psychologie; Ar. f. G. Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie; Br. J. Ps. = 
The British Journal of Psychology; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics ; 
JS. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth. = The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sei- 
entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie; Psych. Rev. = Psycholog- 
ical Review; Rev. de Mit. = Revue de Métaphysique ; Rev. Nébo-Sc.= Revue Néo- 
Scolastique ; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique; R. d. Fil. = Rivista di Filosofia e 
Scienze Affini; V. f. w. Ph. = Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philoso- 
phie; Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik ; 
Z. f. Psych. u. Phys. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesor- 
gane. — Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 


LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


The Experience of Activity. WILLIAM JAMES. Psych. Rev., XII, 1, 1-17. 

This article is an attempt to apply the author's ‘radical empiricism’ to 
the problem of activity. No question in philosophy is more disputed than 
that regarding the nature and significance of activity. Psychological, 
logical, and metaphysical problems are so jumbled together that the oppo- 
nents cannot even understand each other. The pragmatic method rests 
on the postulate that every difference of truth must somewhere make a 
difference of fact. The postulate of the principle of pure experience is 
that everything real must be experienced and that everything experienced 
must somewhere be real. Taken in its broadest sense, any apprehension 
of change or event is an experience of activity. But in actual experience 
activity has a goal, and hence the elaborate analyses of will in modern de- 
scriptive psychology. One who actually experiences all that is here de- 
scribed possesses all that the idea of activity can contain ; if we imagine 
activity outside our experience, we can do so only in terms of these active 
experiences, striving, strain, release, obstruction, etc. The Jercifi in these 
experiences in their esse, and nothing else can rightly be called activity. 
Many able thinkers, however, deny this and seek for an activity behind the 
experienced process, which propels it and brings it into being. To answer 
this, we must remember that each individual activity is part of the more 
inclusive chain of processes of which history is made. Thus there arises 
the distinction of less real and more real activities, the earliest ascertain- 
able agent being regarded as the most real. Philosophy has tended to de- 
realize immediately felt activity in favor of (1) a consciousness of wider 
time-span than our own ; or (2) ideas struggling with each other ; or (3) 
nerve cells. Judged by the pragmatic method, acceptance of the first view 
means that my activity is enveloped in that of a wider thinker, The 
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second or third means that a result is accomplished to which the real 
agents are indifferent, and in the recurrence or continuance of which I can 
have no faith. Thus pragmatically the question: Whose is the real 
activity ? is the same as: What will be the actual result? Jn other words, 
we have before us the ancient metaphysical problem of teleology vs. 
mechanism. The method of pure empiricism must deny utterly that there 
is anywhere an activity more real than those which we experience. To 
ask how activity is active, how causality works, is to propound the problem 
of creation, and to seek a more real causation than that which we actually 
experience is but another form of animism. If we put the problem on 
this more concrete plane, we must begin with such questions as the follow- 
ing: Do smaller activities coéxist with larger ones, and do the larger exert 
a directing power over the smaller? Does the mental process guide the 
neural process? Such questions lead us to the panpsychic and ontological 


speculations which have recently been attempted by Bergson and Strong. 
GeorGE H. SABINE. 


The Thing and Its Relations. Wi James. J. of Ph., Psy., and 
Sci. Meth., II, 2, pp. 29-41. 


‘ Pure experience’ is a relative term, since no normal mind, except in a 
state of semicoma, has an experience which isa mere /Aa¢ and not to some 
extent also a what, A relatively pure experience tends to fill itself at 
once with emphases which are fixed and abstracted ; both conjunctions 
and disjunctions are equally primary and equally matters of immediate 
feeling. Intellectualization of experience arose for the sake of safety to 
the organism, and hence is under an obligation always to redescend to the 
plane of concrete experience. Pragmatism finds truth not in consistency, 
but only in the power of the universal to lead us back to sensible experience. 
One world can be known by many knowers, for there is no logical absurdity 
in supposing that the same thing stands in relation to many other things. 
But it has been asserted by Mr. Bradley that all relations, as we experi- 
ence them, are unreal. Radical empiricism divides relations in two 
classes : (1) those that are intimate and exist in the very nature of the 
terms related; (2) those that are merely external. Bradley denies the 
possibility of merely external relations, but he admits that some relations 
appear to be such, and does not explain how they are in reality more than 
external. Bradley finds only discreteness capable of being grasped by 
the understanding, while all conjunction, which is equally a datum of ex- 
perience, he regards as incomprehensible. Intellectual transitions are 
defined by him only negatively, #. ¢., as different from all the relations 
which experience shows us. Bradley's dialectic does not in the least in- 
validate the ordinary relations by which the world, as experienced, is held 
together. The empirical theory of knowledge is therefore intact, and it is 
quite possible that many knowers may cognize a single object. 

GeEorGE H. SABINE. 
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The Essence of Humanism. WILLIAM JAMES. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., II, 5, pp. 113-118. 

The essential service of ‘humanism’ to philosophy is the insight that, 
though one part of our experience may lean upon another part to make it 
what it is in any one of several aspects in which it may be considered, 
experience as a whole is self-sustaining and leans upon nothing. This 
form of philosophy gets rid of all such metaphysical puzzles as the ‘ Abso- 
lute,’ the ‘Problem of Freedom,’ and the like. It follows from the for- 
mula given that both the knower and the known are parts of experience ; 
z. e., one part of the experience knows the other part, or a part exists as an 
ultimate fact and is at once knower and known, according as it is taken in 
one context or another. Beyond this our deepest knowledge cannot go. 
Whether we stop where common sense is content to stop, or push our in- 
vestigation on to atoms, or cells, or mind-stuff, as the form of reality, we 
must equally define reality as a terminus within the general possibilities of 
experience, and what knows reality is itself a bit of experience which can 
be substituted for the other because it leads to the same associates. 

GEORGE H. SABINE. 


Does Consciousness Exist? WiUL.L1AM JAMeEs. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., I, 18, pp. 477-491. 

Among empiricists of the present, Kant’s ‘transcendental ego, has come 
to stand for so little that it might as well be completely discarded. ‘Con- 
sciousness’ is supposed to be necessary in order to explain the fact of 
knowledge, and this fact must be otherwise explained if we are to abandon 
that term. This may be accomplished by supposing that there exists one 
primal stuff, called pure experience, and that knowing is a particular sort 
of relation, itself experienced, into which the portions of experience may 
enter. Consciousness, according to the neo-Kantians, is not open to 
introspection, but is still a fundamental fact of psychology ; it is the form 
which holds in suspense the contents of consciousness. Asa matter of 
fact, however, this distinction of form and matter comes not by subtraction 
but by addition, z ¢., by the addition to a concrete bit of experience of 
other bits standing in two kinds of functional relation to it. The difference 
between the physical and the psychical is a matter of relation ; each con- 
tent of pure experience stands at the point of intersection of two series of 
relations, and therefore can be used as a point of departure along entirely 
different lines. Similarly, non-perceptual experiences,— memories, fancies, 
and concepts,— tend to be counted twice over in two separate lines of rela- 
tion, a line of permanent relations which we call the real world and a line 
of fluid relations which we call our mind. Pure experience itself is neither 
subject nor object, but is potentially both. At the passing moment it is 
absolutely valid ; it is something to be acted on, though future experience 
may reverse this validity. It is not a stuff in general, but just what it ap- 
pears to be,— space, redness, heaviness, etc. These attributes belong to 
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our thought as well as to objects. In general, thoughts and things have 
more categories in common than is usually supposed. Appreciations form 
an ambiguous sphere of being, belonging with emotion but still having 


objective value. 
GEORGE H. SABINE. 


A World of Pure Experience. WictiaAM JAMES. J. of Ph., Psy., and 

Sci. Meth., I, 20, pp. 533-543; 21, pp. 561-570. 

The articles are a development of the author's philosophy of ‘radical 
empiricism.’ Empiricism throws the stress of explanation upon the indi- 
vidual as opposed to the universal, upon the part as opposed to the whole, 
To be radical, an empiricism must not admit any element not directly ex- 
perienced nor exclude any element which is experienced. Thus all rela- 
tions must be experienced connections of experience ; but the fact of 
experienced relations must not be neglected, as traditional empiricism has 
tended to do. Relations are of varying degrees, ranging from mere prox- 
imity of terms to the conscious continuity of mental states. Our actual 
experience is largely chaotic, for no single type of connection runs through 
it all. But within the personal history of each individual different elements 
are continuous, and change itself is immediately experienced. This ‘co- 
conscious transition’ must be taken at its face value, 7. ¢., just as we 
feel it, and not as we afterward generalize it. Both conjunctions and 
separations are codrdinate phenomena, which, in concrete experience, are 
equally real. This fact explains cognitive relations, because these are 
always connections immediately given within experience. One portion of 
experience knows another, when they are continuous and corroborative 
of each other. Knowledge is made inside experience by relations which 
unroll themselves in time. An experience which thus knows another can 
be used as its representative, and by manipulating such symbols we can 
often reach conclusions which save us the trouble of experimenting with 
real experience. In a world of pure experience, the only function of an 
experience is to lead to another experience. Accordingly, if two experi- 
ences lead to the same end, it is indifferent which path we pursue. Our 
conceptual experiences are short cuts which make possible transitions in- 
comparably more rapid than those of perceptual experience. Objective 
reference is to be explained by the distinction between knowing as com- 
pleted and knowing as in transit. Only the event can show that one 
experience was truly cognitive of another. But most of our knowledge is 
virtual ; it has not issued in the end which it is said to know, but nothing 
contradicts our continued thinking. This, it may be objected, destroys 
the reality of a large portion of our knowledge, which can only be justified 
by the doctrine of the self-transcendence of ideas. But application of the 
pragmatic method shows that this could make no real difference ; for its 
sole result would be to put us in possession of the nearest effects of the 
ends of knowledge not yet actual in experience, and this is precisely what 
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the empirical account does. Certain portions of experience are conter- 
minous for different minds ; and since all experience is continuous, it may 
all be common property of many minds. An experience may figure in an 
indefinite number of mental contexts and the number of such contexts 
does not change the experience. Natural realism is therefore formally 
possible. But, as a matter of fact, our minds do not terminate in the same 
percept ; they are not literally conterminous. They have space in com-. 
mon, for no difference of space exists between different persons’ percepts 


of the same object. 
GEORGE H. SABINE. 


Humanism and Truth. WILLIAM JAMES. Mind, 52, pp. 457-475. 


A wider and a narrower use of the term ‘ pragmatism" are to be distin- 
guished. It has been used by the author to indicate a method implying 
only that truths should have practical consequences. The wider pragma- 
tism, or ‘humanism,’ means also that the truth of a statement consists in the 
consequences, and particularly in their being good consequences, The 
growth of humanism has in general been due to the break-down of the 
‘copy-theory ’ of truth. According to humanism, original, given, pure ex- 
perience presents questions or difficulties for solution. In their general 
form, the solutions discovered are determined by fundamental categories of 
thought, while the details are supplied in conformity to present needs. 
The fundamental categories were themselves once inductive discoveries, 
but are now inherent in the structure of consciousness. There can be no 
external standard of truth. Truth always means the relation between the 
relatively stable parts of experience, the fundamental categories, and the 
less stable parts. This unalterableness or determination of experience is 
a sufficient answer to the objection that truth for the pragmatist can be only 
a matter of whim or caprice. The only alternative suggested by the critics 
is, in Mr. Bradley's words, that true thought ‘‘ must correspond to a deter- 
minate being which it cannot be said to make."’ So far as philosophy has 
attempted to define the nature of this correspondence, it would seem to 
mean merely a copying of the eternal thought, and it is on this conception 
that most of the criticisms of humanism seem to be founded. Humanism 
would maintain, on the contrary, that to stand in any relation whatever to 
reality is to correspond to it in some way. Conformity to reality, the hu- 
manist’s test of truth, means that an experience must take account of other 
experiences in such a way that an intellectually and practically satisfactory 
result is obtained. In general, an experience is taken account of when it 
is preserved without contradicting other realities. The interference of two 
realities, both of which claim preservation, is the basis of objectivity. The 
discovery of a new truth which we conceive as valid for past experience, 
really enriches the content of past experience. Thus virtual and actual 
truth coincide, in that they mean the possibility of but one answer, when 


once the question is raised. 
GRACE MEAD ANDRUS, 
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Ce que devient la logigque. A. Rey. Rev. Ph., XXIX, 6, pp. 612-625. 


The recent discussions of the theory of knowledge, and the critique of 
science and its methods, show a decided tendency toward a new and posi- 
tivistic logic and epistemology. One is struck by the little change in 
modern logic from that of Port Royal and even from that of Aristotle. The 
reason is that formal logic has been considered the fundamental part of 
logic ; it has posed as a speculation a Priori, a mode of pure thought. But 
Aristotle’s logic was far from formal and a rior ; it was rather realistic, 
the instrument of invention, exposition, and critique, such as the science of 
the time required. The formal logic of to-day, however, merely analyzes 
reflection and opinions about facts, not the facts themselves. It is no 
longer the useful organon of Aristotle. It is true that Stuart Mill, Bain, 
and Renouvier have given systems of logic for the examination of science 
and its method, but the point of view is still too abstract, the results too 
artificial. So we must establish a positivistic logic. Now the end of logic 
is to seek and formulate the rules necessary for the acquisition of exact 
and certain knowledge. In the strict sense of the term, logic is not a sci- 
ence, it is merely a useful technique. It should be based on scientific re- 
search, on the facts given in historical sociology and psychology as to how 
man has arrived at satisfactory knowledge. Logic on such a basis is an 
‘art rationnel’; it presents both a general and special phase, 7. ¢., a 
theory of the art, and the art itself. After such radical transformation, 
logic becomes an indispensable propzdeutic to all scientific knowledge, 
for its rules will be the only means for attaining in each category of thought 
the most exact and complete representations. And philosophy in general 
must assume a positivistic spirit ; hypotheses must be as far as possible 
eliminated ; we must gauge our reflection by contact with facts. Philosophy 
should be the ‘ancilla scientia,’ for mere speculation a priori is of no 


value. 
R. B. WauGu. 


Meine Erkenntnistheorie und das bestrittene ich. WILHELM SCHUPPE. 
Z. f. Psych. u. Phys., XXXV, 6, pp. 454-479. 


The article is a reply to Ziehen's ‘‘ Erkenntnistheoretische Auseinander- 
setzungen, [I,'’ Zettschrift, XXXIII, 1 u. 2, pp. 91 ff. Epistemology rests 
upon logic, for truth and reality are correlative concepts. It is a presup- 
position of thought that in reality contradictions cannot be true, for thought 
is impossible unless nature presents a regular system of relations. Hence 
the causal principle is referred to thought, not in the sense that it is applied 
to objects by thought, but that reflection on the process of knowledge shows 
it as a presupposition in knowledge. Relations in themselves and objects 
in themselves are abstractions ; both exist in one concrete experience, and 
it is the work of analysis to separate them from the totality. Conscious- 
ness and its object, as a concrete, organic whole, is the definition of Being. 
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The question arises, What is experience? Experience presupposes a 
‘given,’ which must be explained by reference tothe ego. The difficulties 
of the ‘given’ rest entirely on the fact that the ego has usually been con- 
sidered abstractly ; certain fundamental feelings and logical functions are 
attributed to the ego, but the objects determined by them are not so attrib- 
uted. The ego is the concrete whole composed by the relations and the 
given. Hence it follows that we are necessarily limited to experience and 
cannot seek explanations in unknown substances. The ego is not to be 
defined merely as the sum of conscious processes, as Ziehen defines it, or 
as a process among the others. There are no egoless processes. The 
fact that the pure ego is an abstraction does not mean that the ideal unity 
of consciousness can be ruled out of epistemology. Ziehen's question : 
Does the young child have an idea of the ego? has no bearing; for no one 
doubts that the individual ego has a beginning in time, and, even if the 
child has not separated the ego from the conscious processes, it does not 
follow that the unity of consciousness is inoperative. The fundamental 
fact for epistemology still remains, viz., that without the ego there can 
be no knowledge. Similarly, the fact that one is not always conscious of 
the ego does not disprove its existence ; it exists in the particular ideas even 
if it is not consciously analyzed out of them. Hence the universal is always 
given in the particular, and either alone is an abstraction. This is not a 
doctrine of psychic activities, but an investigation of the facts of experience. 
GEORGE H. SABINE. 


Note on the Physical World-Order. EDGAR A. SINGER. J. of Ph., Psy., 
and Sci. Meth., I, 23, pp. 623-629; 24, pp. 645-651. 


A physical science is one which employs in its description of nature only 
such terms as can adequately be defined by the use of the measuring rod. 
By description of nature is here meant the body of laws which a science has 
formulated. Such a law is physical, if it presupposes no knowledge except 
such as is involved in the use of the measuring rod. Thus defined, phys- 
ical science includes the part of geometry which records the results of 
measurement. Mass, length, and time are amenable to the measuring rod, 
and hence mechanics is a physical science. All the units of general 
physics are ultimately determined in the same way. But there are sci- 
ences whose terms cannot be expressed by measurement. It seems absurd 
to seek a physical explanation of acts which we ordinarily explain from 
motives. The animal body may be explained by physical laws, but it is 
directed by a soul which apparently cannot be so explained. _Is this inex- 
plicability demonstrable? A law can be proved inadequate to the expla- 
nation of phenomena only on condition: (1) that the law and the phe- 
nomena are described in the same set of terms ; (2) that the law is re- 
stricted in its application. Obviously, therefore, to say that human 
character cannot be explained mechanically is meaningless, for the law 
and the phenomena are in different terms. What, then, is a non-physical 
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science, and may such sciences coexist with physical sciences without lim- 
iting them? It seems possible that sciences may be constructed whose 
objects have no common physical basis, and which would therefore formu- 
late their laws in non-physical terms. Yet each of these objects might be 
composed of matter and therefore be completely subject to physical laws. 
So long as the mechanistic hypothesis is unproved, biology must be such a 
science. The same object may be capable of description in the terms of 
several sciences. GEORGE H. SABINE. 


Human Pre-existence. J. Evttis McTaGGartT. Int. J. E., XV, 1, pp. 

83-95. 

The article gives a brief discussion of the grounds for belief in the doc- 
trine of pre-existence, and a consideration of such immortality as it can 
offer. The theological proof for immortality is shown to be untenable. 
On the basis of the metaphysical proof, which tries to show that man, by 
virtue of his nature, is necessary to the universe, a necessary relation is 
established between the doctrines of immortality and pre-existence in the 
following way. As yet, no distinction has been made between the past and 
the future with respect to their significance in the time order. Hence man 
must have been as necessary to the universe in the past as he will be in the 
future. The most important consideration which bears directly upon pre- 
existence is the fact that many start in life equipped with natures which we 
know in other cases to be the result of a life-time’s experience. It seems 
reasonable to regard innate characteristics as the result of a pre-existent 
life of the individual. The most serious objection to such immortality is 
with regard to memory. The author points out, however, that immortality 
without memory would have some meaning, in that the experience of one 
life-time would influence the character with which we began the next, and 
further, that successive lives would be united by final causality. Such im- 
mortality, moreover, would not be valueless. Memory is valuable because 
it enables the past to serve the wisdom, the virtue, and the love of the 
present. In the cases of wisdom and virtue, memory may perish and the 
present still be served by the past through the strengthening of mind and 
character. In regard to love, if we examine closely, we shall find that what 
is uniquely valuable is the relation to each particular person, and not the 
particular acts and feelings which express this relation. Love between two 
people is an expression of their close connection in the world plan. Hence 
they are likely to be brought together in some of their future lives, and the 
value of love in one life, though memory of it perish, will consist in the 
fact that it makes relations stronger and better at the next meeting. 

WINIFRED HYDE. 


The Infinite and the Perfect. J. S. MACKENZIE. Mind, 51, pp. 355-379. 


In general, we may say that Greek thought, strongly influenced by Par- 
menides, is dominated by the conception of form giving determinateness 
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to indefinite, pre-existing matter. In a similar way, the mathematical idea 
controlled Cartesian thought, except that there the Infinite is made positive 
and determination is considered to be negative. The Greek whole is de- 
terminate, finite ; the modern whole is infinite being. The ethical signifi- 
cance of these views appears clearly in the contrast between the Greek 
high-minded man, confident of realizing his ideal, and the modern man, 
humble because conscious of an infinite ideal. The Greek and modern 
conceptions of the Infinite are alike in one respect. Both are essentially 
spatial, Kantian ethics clearly shows the influence of this point of view. But 
the geometrical Infinite is Hegel's ‘bad infinite.’ Descartes, in his proof 
of the existence of God, implies a truer view, the teleological conception. 
Consciousness of mathematical limitation does not imply a positive idea of in- 
finite space. In fact, we cannot have such anidea. But consciousness of 
qualitative imperfection does imply some standard ; and the more definite 
our consciousness of defect, the more definite must be our consciousness of 
a standard of perfection. The confusion between the mathematical and 
teleological conceptions has evidently arisen from a confusion between quan- 
titative and qualitative differences. The idea of the mathematical infinite has 
probably arisen in connection with space and time, which we are prone to 
consider as endless. But, by a slight modification of Kant's positive solu- 
tion of the problem, we may regard space and time, so far as they have 
actual existence, as limited. This implies that they are closed circles. 
This point of view gives a new meaning to infinity, and is what the author 
regards as Hegel's view. A closed circle is infinite though its content is lim- 
ited. Thetrueinfinity, in short, isa completely determined finite. Itis con- 
crete and intelligible, giving meaning to existence rather than including the 
whole of existence. This view of the Perfect is ethically significant, in that it 
leads back from empty mysticism to admiration for that which is completely 
known and understood. The author regards Professor Royce’s Infinite as 
another case of the ‘bad infinite.’ The indefinite going on is possible 
only for one leaving out some of the essential conditions of the problem. 
We reach the idea of God through the sense of our own perfection, because 
we are aware of our own freedomand infinity. Every time I love or know 
anything, I am aware that I appropriate the world of my experience as the 
counterpart of myself. The idea of God proves its reality by the fact that 
it continues to present itself to us as the only possible key to our experience ; 


it must be valid because it is vital. 
WINIFRED HyDeE. 


Dreams and Idealism. ¥F.C.S. SCHILLER. Hibbert Journal, III, 1, 83- 

102. 

By interpreting the significance of dream-phenomena for philosophy, the 
author attempts to reconcile realism and idealism. Absolute idealism 
avoids the dangers of realism by maintaining that all reality is experience, 
and of subjective idealism by asserting that this experience is not of the in- 
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dividual, but of the Absolute. The stock arguments for the position fail, 
however. The fact of experiencing is no proof of idealism, since reality, 
however independent, is only real for us as experienced. Reality is not 
wholly spiritual because the experiencing subject constitutes the object. 
They are equally necessary to each other and neither can claim priority. 
No real analogy exists between an absolute and an individual experience, 
and the supposed relation between the two can afford no real explanation 
of the latter. The variations in individual perception offered as proof of 
subjectivity, assume the permanent object of the perception. We may 
use the pragmatic test, and see how idealism works, if assumed. Reality 
is fundamentally my experience, but certain discordant elements in experi- 
ence have been extruded, on volitional motives, into objectivity. We re- 
fused to accept experience where it was unpleasant, and the extrusion has 
proved successful. Were experience perfectly harmonious, it would admit 
of a solipsistic interpretation. Certain portions of our experience, viz., 
dreams, do, as a matter of fact, receive the solipsistic interpretation, be- 
cause they are of inferior value for our purposes. Now, the independent 
objectivity ascribed to our waking experience is limited by the continuance 
of the successful postulate which created it, and the fact of dreams sug- 
gests doubt as to the finality of the postulate. Dreams reveal a highly 
complex world of subjective reality, the originality of which renders doubt- 
ful its imitative nature. Duration is not a factor in the question, and the 
fact of the discontinuance in dream-life is probably an empirical accident. 
As dream-life is judged subjective by waking life with its higher reality, so 
both may conceivably be transcended by a still higher reality which is thus 
suggested to us. ‘Experience becomes ideal in the light of higher, more 
real experience. Reality could only be regarded as a dream from the 
standpoint of a higher reality. The reality of every experience is accepted 
until grounds for doubt arise. Our experience of an inharmonious universe 
gives rise to such doubt, and hints that it is the symbol of an unmanifest 
reality. In such a reality would be found the synthesis of idealism, in 
which all that is desired is realized, and of realism in which everything 


real is approved. 
MARY WINIFRED SPRAGUE. 


The Nature of Consciousness. F.J. E. Woopsripce. J. of Ph., Psy., 

and Sci. Meth., II, 5, pp. 119-125. 

The view of Locke and Kant, and of modern philosophy in general, 
that consciousness is a sort of receptacle to be opposed to the objects in it, 
has proved itself to be thoroughly unfruitful. The distinction between 
consciousness and its objects is to be conceived, rather, as the distinction in- 
volved in the existence of different things together. Other examples of 
this type of existence are events in time, things in space, and individuals 
in a species. From this point of view, it becomes absurd to ask whether 
consciousness possesses causal efficiency, or how things get into conscious- 
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ness, or in regard to the relation of mind and matter. The view of con- 
sciousness as a continuum explains the mutual isolation of individual con- 
sciousness, since two continua of the same kind cannot be parts of each 
other. It is the distinctive character of conscious continua that the differ- 
ent objects related become representative of each other. This relation 
renders knowledge possible, and all science dea!s solely with the sys- 
tematization of this representative value. Since knowledge depends on the 
relations of things in consciousness, and not upon the relation of things to 
consciousness, knowledge is realistic ; consciousness may be a conditio 
sine gua non of knowledge, but it is not its determining factor. Though 
the author agrees essentially with Professor James's view of consciousness, 
he dissents from the view which makes consciousness a function within 
experience that differentiates experience into subjective and objective. 


This distinction throws no light on the nature of consciousness. 
GeorGE H. SABINE. 


Scepticism of the Instrument. H.G. WeEtts. Mind, 51, pp. 379-393- 


In this paper, the writer gives a brief summary of his philosophy. Coming 
to the study of logic only after an extended scientific and practical training, 
he finds three reasons for distrusting the Instrument of Thought: (1) The 
syllogism depends on classification ; we mark off A and B from not-A and 
not-B by fixed circles. But this procedure is invalid, for in reality each 
individual is unique, and classes merge into one another by insensible 
gradations. (2) We constantly tend to treat negative terms, especially such 
vague ones as Infinite, Absolute, Omniscient, and the like, as if they repre- 
sented positive classes. (3) The various terms in our reasoning lie at dif- 
ferent levels, in different planes, and much error and confusion results 
from ignoring this fact. A flagrant case would be to speak of cutting an 
atom with a knife. The free-will controversy seems to be a case in point ; 
at the level of common experience the will is free, but on closer analysis it 
is seen to be strictly determined. Our standards of truth, beauty, and good- 
ness are subjective ; but this does not prevent the association under a com- 
mon name of those who hold the same standard in common. In some 


respects, these views may bear a certain resemblance to ‘ pragmatism.’ 
F, D. MITCHELL. 


On the Metaphysical Significance of Relations. J. A. Le1GuTon. J. of 

Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., I, 26, pp. 701-707. 

On the assumption that our knowledge of reality is valid, how are rela- 
tions to be construed? The change produced in the nature of external 
objects by the discovery of new relations, and the modification of external 
relations by the thought process, show relations to be inherent in the nature 
of reality. That our thought is unable to give a complete account of 
external relations does not prove that thought is invalid, but indicates 
merely that experience is more complex than our thinking. Relations are 
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of two types, transeunt and immanent. The first is the ordinary form of 
physical causality. The difficulty of applying this to the relation of the 
self to the external world has led to the conception of immanent relation- 
ship which is illustrated by the nature of an organism, or more completely 
by consciousness itself. The self in its life constantly transforms transeunt 
relations into immanent relations. The idealist, however, goes too far in 
reducing all reality to the relations holding within a single consciousness ; 
for the self realizes its own nature only in relation to other selves. Society, 
then, as a system of conscious selves in mutual relationship must form the 
most adequate representation of the relations existing in reality ; for, if real 
beings are not related in reality, the relations themselves cannot be real. 
GRACE MEAD ANDRUS. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 
Pathologie de la croyance. C. Bos. Rev. Ph., XXIX, 11, pp. 441-459. 


The title of the article indicates the point of view from which the prob- 
lem is considered. Belief is regarded as a concrete act which reflects the 
whole ego. Following out a previous comparison between such an act and 
psychological assimilation, it is the difficulties of assimilation which consti- 
tute the pathology of belief. Clinically the morbid forms of belief, those 
‘par exces’ (hallucination, délire, crédulité) and those ‘par defaut' (ne- 
gation) are very different, but psychologically they are similar. Both 
arise from the same weakness, lack of inhibitory power. The sane man 
is able to keep his sensations and his images in their proper systems. He 
is able to ‘reduce’ his images. In hallucinations, the dream world is not 
prevented from encroaching upon the real world, the image is not limited 
to its own sphere. In credulity, similarly, the new idea is not inhibited, 
though contradictory to other parts of the subject’s experience. In nega- 
tion the mind is controlled by a fixed idea which prevents the acceptance 
of another idea not in harmony with it. The will cannot check the impulse 
of negation in order to secure judgment. The true opposite of belief is 
doubt. The delirium of doubt, or, perhaps better, the delirium of hesita- 
tion, is constituted by the same weakness as the preceding troubles. The 
subject, unable to find certitude, is in a constant state of interrogation or 
agitation. All the motives for belief or negation are present, but the will 
cannot choose, It cannot inhibit the interrogation which occurs automatic- 
ally. In doubt, as in the other disorders also, there is a change in the 
feeling of reality. In this case the real appears as dream. In all of these 
troubles, the close relation between belief and action is shown by the fact 
that subjects suffering from delirium do not react upon the real world as 
sane men. Real belief is a living personal activity, which is dependent 
upon the constitution of the individual: upon his force of will, his atten- 
tion, his acts, and the subjective conditions of action. Belief expresses the 
entire individuality. Hence the pathology of belief becomes a relative 
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matter. What is abnormal for one may not be for another. Each fashions 
his real. The believable also varies in time and according to the momen- 
tary conception of the real. It is this variability which makes belief a living 


thing. Belief and life evolve together. 
WINIFRED HyDE. 


L évolution du réve pendant le réveil, Foucautt. Rev. Ph., XXIX, 11, 


pp- 459-482. 

Most psychologists who have made a study of dreams agree that the 
representations of a dream undergo a work of construction, but they do 
not say when the construction takes place, or define its nature. Foucault 
regards the dream as the product of a double mental act; one during 
sleep, the other after sleep and chiefly while awakening. The present article 
is a study of the latter. A number of observations of dreams were made by 
the author himself and by others under his direction. Part of the observa- 
tions were made immediately upon awakening, and part after a longer inter- 
val had elapsed. From this series of notations, the conclusion is drawn that 
the law according to which a dream becomes a memory of a dream, a process 
which takes place as we awake, is a logical law. The dreams which are 
immediately noted show great incoherency with regard to the relations of suc- 
cession, coexistence, and local situations according to which real events or- 
ganize themselves. The more immediate the notation, the more incoherent 
the dream. Notations made later show much more coherency. The differ- 
ent tableaux are more closely related, the series of events more nearly contin- 
uous. The dream, then, in becoming a memory, follows a logical develop- 
ment directed by the instinctive need of giving a rational character to the 
images and sensations presented to the mind and of assimilating the dream 
experience into our systematic everyday life. This law of logical evolution 
may serve as a guide to analyze more completely mental operations during 


sleep and during the period of awakening. 
WINIFRED HyDeE. 


The Classification of Psycho-Physic Methods. E. 8B. HOLT. Psych. Rev., 

XI, 6, pp. 343-369. 

The four traditional psycho-physic methods represent historical develop- 
ments rather than logical and mutually exclusive classes. The purpose of 
this article is to determine the essential features of procedure in each 
method, and on this as a basis reorganize the current classification. 
Wundt's four so-called methods, critically examined, analyze into four 
problems, not parallel with the four methods, and two real methods. The 
problems are those of just-perceptible difference, equal over-perceptible 
difference, not perceptible difference, and the threshold of stimulation. 
The methods are those of mean error, and of right and wrong cases, the 
so-called methods of minimal change and of mean gradation resolving 
themselves on examination into problems and procedures for obtaining raw 
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data rather than into methods of evaluation. The problem and procedure 
in any given case will be determined by the peculiarities of the sense organ 
and the apparatus available. The choice of a method of evaluation depends 
on the degree of accuracy desired, either method being applicable to any 
of the four problems, since in any problem the procedure may be made to 
yield three classes of judgments, representing the three curves of the so-called 
method of mean error. Only when the experimenter is limited to the use 
of two stimuli is his choice of method limited, that of right and wrong 
cases being alone available. The method of right and wrong cases is not, 
however, to be limited to use in such circumstances, since by the method of 
least squares the measufe of precision may be calculated from several pairs 
of stimuli with relatively fewer judgments on each pair. The method is to 
be employed as a method of evaluation whenever greater accuracy is de- 
sired ; for the measure of precision obtained by the equation of Gauss and 
the integral tables of Fechner represent with relative accuracy the steep- 
ness of the error curve, which is only approximately suggested by the 
mean error, probable error, and other quantities of the method of mean 
error. Kiilpe recognizes four methods or classes (practically parallel with 
the four Arod/ems of the present writer) and a single method which applies 
to all four classes, the method of minimal changes. His retention in this 
method of the informal step-wise procedure rejected by Wundt, and of the 
evaluation of data by an averaging of four values of the compared stimulus, 
is inadmissible. A trustworthy measure of discrimination can ve obtained 
only from data representing at least in part the steepness of the three 
curves of the judgments greater (>), less (<), and equal (=). In the 
brief and suggestive account of Ebbinghaus, two problems, that of just 
perceptible difference, and that of equal over-perceptible difference, are 
recognized, the problem of not perceptible difference being ignored, and 
the determination of the threshold of sensation being excluded from psycho- 
physical experimentation. The four traditional methods are resolved into 
four procedures, according as, in either of the above problems, a stimulus 
is found to correspond to a judgment, or a judgment to correspond to a 
stimulus. The method of mean error is to be applied in every procedure 
to test the reliability of the average of the observations. The value of the 
method of right and wrong cases is minimized, being apparently regarded 
merely as a cumbersome mathematical procedure designed to compensate 
for poverty of observations. None of these writers recognize that the 


traditional classification is an illogical scheme which analyzes into four . 


problems (as above), a great diversity of procedure by which data are ob- 
tained, and two real methods of evaluation, the method of mean error, and 
the method of right and wrong cases. 

Este Murray. 
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The Problem of the Emotions, Gustav SprLter. Am. J. Ps., XV, 4, 
pp- 569-580. 


The favorite theory of to-day concerning the nature of the emotions, 
that of James and Lange, maintains that an emotion is the feeling of the 
bodily changes which follow directly the perception of the exciting fact. 
A rival theory, brought forward by Irons, in his Study of the Psychology of 
Ethics, holds that an emotion is something unanalyzable and irreducible, 
distinct from intellect, will, or feeling, and best characterized as a feeling 
attitude which may or may not be attended by excitement. But introspec- 
tive analysis of an emotion as experienced, ¢. g., anxiety, reveals neither 
a colorless thought #/us unconnected bodily excitement, as James implies, 
nor an unanalyzable, unexcited central reaction, as urged by Irons. Rather 
it discloses a confused stream of incomplete thoughts, and repeated efforts 
to solve the problem which provoked the emotion ; 7. ¢., mental excite- 
ment, which, independent of all physical excitement, appears to constitute 
the emotion. Only according to the different directions taken by this flow 
of thought may emotions be classed as different. Since, however, the 
ideational content of the emotion usually has reference to the initiation of 
bodily action, there will occur, corresponding to the incomplete cognitive 
and volitional adjustments, various physical adjustments,— primarily mus- 
cular, secondarily nervous and vascular,—the two series, mental and 
bodily, being substantially one and inseparable. Emotions, then, repre- 
sent the mental excitement produced directly through a definite object or 
idea, naturally combined with physical excitement, expressing the fused 
cognitive, volitional, and active aspects. An emotion may be defined as a 
mental attitude in a state of excitement. Such a definition excludes sen- 
timent, passion, mental and physical derangement, pleasure-pain, desire, 
etc., at the same time rendering intelligible the multiplicity of the pure emo- 
tions. This definition being adopted, the question arises : To what extent 
are emotions justifiable in civilized life? Three stages of development may 
be distinguished. Among animals and in the early stages of human develop- 
ment, 7. ¢., in a primitive environment where prompt and appropriate reac- 
tion is essential, a few headstrong emotions, associated with certain practical 
attitudes, developed to protect the individual automatically, are supreme. 
In the second, transitional, semi-anarchical stage, when the relation of the 
individual to his environment has become more complex, a host of emo- 
tional attitudes, essentially self-centered, and taking account only of the 
need of the moment, hold sway. _In the final and orderly stage, the abrupt, 
irresponsible, blinding emotions are suppressed, while the less violent are 
permitted only so far as they are adequate to life as a complex whole. The 
highly advanced individual will be neither coldly intellectual and apathetic, 
nor subject to suddenly up-welling excitement. Rather will he be guided 
by a few trained impulses, principles, emotions, and more especially senti- 
ments of a comprehensive character, seeking to do justice to the individual, 
to society, and to nature, as an interdependent whole. ELsiz MuRRAY. 
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ETHICS AND A:STHETICS. 


La raison pure pratique doit-elle ttre critiquée? A. Fourtite. Rev. 
Ph., XXX, 1, pp. 1-33. 


Pure reason in its practical use is the great exception made by Kant in 
applying his critical method. In his Critigue of Practical Reason, he merely 
criticizes the practical value of experience, in order to remove from reason 
subjected to empirical conditions the appearance of furnishing exclusive 
grounds of determination to the will. (1) Kant fails even to establish the 
existence of pure reason itself as a faculty of making synthetic judgments 
a priori. To doubt its existence, he says, is to attempt to prove by reason 
that there is no reason. This argument is valid only when applied to the 
principles of logical reasoning ; not when referred to reason in its ‘ pure’ 
sense. It is necessary first toexamine what Kant meant by ‘reason’ and 
‘a priori knowledge.’ Ina negative sense, according to Kant, we know 
something by reason, when we are conscious that we could have known it, 
even if it had not been given to us in experience ; hence rational knowl- 
edge and knowledge a Priori are one and the same. This meaning of a 
priori, as the negation of empirical conditions, is refuted by one of Kant's 
own principles, viz., we must never explain a thing by a causality inde- 
pendent of experience, because of our ignorance of any empirical conditions 
producing it. In a positive sense, a priori refers to the ideas of which rea- 
son is the initial spontaneous cause. Reason as an intelligible cause, how- 
ever, like the will as intelligible cause, must be problematic, being outside 
possible experience. To affirm the existence or to admit the possibility of 
the causality of pure reason is to assume an absolute subject endowed with 
free causality, and hence to make the conditions of experience transcendent, 
and themselves no longer the objects of possible experience. Kant’s failure 
to establish and criticise pure reason involves a failure to establish pure 
practical reason. (2) Accepting, however, the idea of duty uncritically as 
the supreme a rior? idea of the pure practical reason, Kant proceeds on 
that assumption to analyze the moral judgment and to formulate its law. 
But a formally universal principle, like the categorical imperative, can 
neither explain actual morality, nor carry in itself its own proof. The so- 
called ‘forms’ of experience, moral and otherwise, are elements in the 
whole content, and demand explanation in terms of experience. (3) It 
follows that a true critique of pure practical reason is necessary. Accord- 
ing to Kant, no such investigation is necessary, since reason has in itself the 
standard for the critical examination of every use of itself. This is true 
only of reason as making use of the principles of logical identity, sufficient 
reason, and causality. Pure reason, as the source of ideas which reach the 
unconditioned, necessitates investigation as to the nature, origin, and objec- 
tive reference of those ideas. (4) With regard to the a frior7 nature of the 
idea of duty, it may legitimately be asked whether such an idea could arise 
apart from experience, and whether it is free from all elements of experi- 
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ence. In the same way, concerning its origin, it may be asked whether it 
can clearly be shown to be the result of the intelligible causality of reason, 
and not of a series of cerebral and mental determinations. The critical 
question should be formulated thus: Is not the universality of rational 
principles the derivative and expression of a fundamental instinct of intel- 
ligence developed in man in the course of ages? And may not the moral 
command of pure reason be simply the effect of a totality of psychic, social, 
and cosmological conditions? (5) It remains, then, to consider Kant's 
proof that pure practical reason has objective reality. In the Critique of 
Pure Reason is shown the possibility of an intelligible causality of the will. 
On the transformation of this possibility into reality depends the objective 
nature of pure practical reason, and of the moral law. But Kant effected 
this transformation only by assuming that the moral law is an incontestably 
valid principle of determination, which, in eliminating all sensible condi- 
tions, gives validity to the possible concept of freedom. The argument 
involves a circular reasoning which no distinction between freedom as the 
ratio essendi of the moral law, and the moral law as the ratio cognoscendi 
of freedom, can transcend. Freedom is the conditio sine gua non of the 
reality of the moral law ; if the reality of freedom is uncertain, the ideas of 
the pure practical reason are only problems. From no point of view is 
Kant able to render the ideas of pure practical reason apodictically certain. 
Experience, source of truth in regard to nature, is for Kant the source of 
illusion in the moral sphere, Of experience abstractly reduced to mere 
series of events, this is true. But the mind, relying on experience in its 
concrete totality, formulates the ougA/, and is the true source of morality. 
MARY WINIFRED SPRAGUE. 


La vie sociale. J. DELVAILLE. Rev. Ph., XXIX, 12, pp. 583-601. 


The social life is complex ; the same individual is a member of many 
societies of varying extent and importance, whose interests may simply 
succeed one another in consciousness, or may oppose or reinforce one 
another. The complexity of social life forces each individual into a pecu- 
liar, regularly repeated circle of actions, out of which, however, he is con- 
stantly stepping in order to satisfy various wants. The analogy of the 
‘social organism’ is misleading. If society is an organism, it is one of 
ideas ; its members are connected, not by necessary and unconscious 
bonds, but by the recognition of rights and duties. Moreover, an organism 
runs through a regular life-history, while the development of a society may 
be very irregular. Certain ideas and activities are, in a sense, common 
to the members of a society ; but there is always some variation from one 
individual to another. Individual acts on individual, constraining, persuad- 
ing, suggesting ; but mere imitation does not determine which model is 
imitated. The same individual may be partly in accord with, partly in 
revolt against, the ideas and practices current in the society. It is in indi- 
vidual consciousness that the causes of social changes are found. The 
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unity of a society is a unity of end present to the consciousnesses of its 
members ; each member must conceive the idea of the whole which he 
helps to realize, and recognize himself as a fragment of this work. The 
state is society unified by coercive force ; in it social life is subjected to the 
uniformity of the administrative régime. The citizens are alike in the 
common bond which unites them, —in legal security, in civic duties, in 
patriotism. For a real comprehension of social facts, the historical method 
is indispensible. Social changes are explained by tracing them back to 
the original slight differences whose increasing complication has produced 
the most prodigious combinations of events. Account must be taken ot 
the conservative agencies in society, such as instincts, habits, customs, in- 
stitutions. We must study not only the lives of great men who were able 
to modify their environment, but also the collective life which is that en- 
vironment. Social activities depend in part on unconscious or subconscious 
causes ; we obey laws and regulations whose origin is unknown to us, and 
accord them the greater stability for that reason. National character 
is less the product of physical and organic characteristics than of con- 
ceptions which have become principles of individual and collective 
action. Scientific and general social progress are closely interconnected, 
and from their mutual reaction result the profound changes which have 
constituted civilization. But other formative agencies must be recognized, 
— moral ideas and the individual energies which defy scientific formulation. 
THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 


NOTES. 


The second volume of Philosophy at the Beginning of the 20th Century, 
the Festschrift dedicated to Professor Kuno Fischer on his eightieth birthday, 
has lately been issued from the press. It contains the following papers: 
** Rechtsphilosophie,’’ by Dr. Emil Lask; ‘‘Geschichtsphilosophie,’’ by 
Professor H. Rickert ; ‘‘Aisthetik,’’ by Professor Karl Groos; and ‘‘Ge- 
schichte der Philosophie,’’ by Professor W. Windelband. 

An International Congress of Psychology was held at Rome from April 
26 to 30. 

Through the generosity of Sir W. C. Macdonald, the McGill University 
Philosophical Department has recently been making — for some two years 
—extensive purchases with a view to the completion of its Library equip- 
ment. Its annual Library fund has also been doubled. McGill University 
has also received from the same friend and patron an endowment for a 
Psychological Laboratory. 

Professor William James will spend the second semester of next year at 
the Leland Stanford University, where he has been entrusted with the task 
of organizing a department of philosophy. 

Asa result of the tutorial system to be established next year at Princeton 
University, the departments of philosophy and psychology will be strength- 
ened by the addition of five new men. 

Professor Charles M. Bakewell, of the University of California, has been 
called to a chair of philosophy in Yale University. 

We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical 
periodicals : 

THE PsYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW, XII, 2-3: Harald Hiffding, The Present 
State of Psychology ; C. Lloyd Morgan, Comparative and Genetic Psy- 
chology ; Pierre Janet, Mental Pathology ; Morton Prince, Some of the 
Present Problems of Abnormal Psychology ; /. Mark Baldwin, Sketch of 
the History of Psychology; A. £. Davies, An Analysis of Elementary 
Psychic Process. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, II, 2: Proceedings of the American Psy- 
chological Association, Philadelphia, December, 1904; Meeting of the 
American Philosophical Association ; Proceedings of the Southern Society 
for Philosophy and Psychology ; Kongress fiir experimentelle Psychologie 
in Giessen ; Psychological Literature ; Books Received ; Notes and News. 

Il, 3: &. F. Buchner, Psychological Progress in 1904; Theory and 
Problems of Psychology — Recent Literature ; Psychological Literature ; 
Books Received ; Notes and News. 
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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METH- 
ops, II, 3: Societies; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and 
New Books ; Notes and News. 

Il, 4: AMarald Hiffding, A Philosophical Confession ; 2. ZL. Gildersieeve, 
A Syntactician among the Psychologists ; Discussion; Reviews and Ab- 
stracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 

Il, 5: William James, The Essence of Humanism; F. /. £. Wood- 
bridge, The Nature of Consciousness; W. R. Newdold, Biographical: 
Taurellus ; Discussion ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals 
and New Books; Notes and News. 

Il, 6: R. M. Yerkes, Animal Psychology and Criteria of the Psychic ; 
A. H. Pierce, \nferred Conscious States and the Equality Axiom ; Reviews 
and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 

Il, 7: GC #H. Judd, Radical Empiricism and Wundt's Philosophy ; 
William James, How Two Minds Can Know One Thing: Discussion ; Re- 
views and Abstracts of Lit: ature ; Journals and New Books; Notes and 
News. 

ARCHIV FUR SySTEMATISCHE PuiLosopuie, XI, 1 : Kurt Geissler, Uber 
Notwendigkeit, Wirklichkeit, Méglichkeit und die Grundlagen der Mathe- 
matik ; A. Gurewitsch, Bewusstsein und Wirklichkeit; B. Lemcke, De i 
lege motus ; Franz Graf Marenzi, Der energetische Mutualismus ; James 
Lindsay, Theistic Idealism ; Jahresbericht. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
XXXVII, 3 u. 4: PB Ephrussi, Experimentelle Beitrage zur Lehre vom 
Gedachtnis (Schluss); 2. P. Angier, Vergleichende Messung der kom- 
pensatorischen Rollungen beider Augen ; Eugen Reimann, Die scheinbare 
Vergrésserung der Sonne und des Mondes am Horizont ; Literaturbericht. 

XXXVII, 5: G. Alexander und R. Béardny, Psychophysiologishe 
Untersuchungen iiber die Bedeutung des Statolithenapparates fiir die 
Orientierung im Raumean Normalen und Taubstummen ; Berti/ Hammer, 

Zur experimentellen Kritik der Theorie der Aufmerksamkeitsschwankun- 
gen ; Literaturbericht. 

VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND 
SozioLocie, XXVIII, 4: J. K. Xreibig, Uber ein Paradoxon in der Logik 
Bolzanos; Fau/ Barth, Die Geschichte der Erziehung in soziologischer 
Beleuchtung, IV; In Kants und Lockes Gedichtnis ; Besprechungen ; 
Philosophische Zeitschriften ; Bibliographie. 

XXIX; 1: A. Wolf, Atomistik und Energetik vom Standpunkte éko- 
nomischer Naturbetrachtung ; 4. Planck, Die Grundlagen des natiirlichen 
Hi Monismus bei Karl Christian Planck ; Gerhard Stosch, Die Gliederung der 
H| Gesellschaft béi Schleiermacher; Besprechungen; Philosophische Zeit- 


| Schriften ; Bibliographie. 
KANTSTUDIEN, X, 1 u. 2: G. Gerland, Immanuel Kant, seine geograph- 
i} schen und anthropologischen Arbeiten ; Franz Staudinger, Der Gegen- 
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stand der Wahrnehmung; A/ugo Renner, Der Begriff der sittlichen 
Erfahrung; 7: X/ein, Hamlet und der Melancholiker in Kants ‘‘ Be- 
obachtungen iiber das Gefiihl des Schénen und Erhabenen’’; Bruno Bauch, 
Euckens philosophische Aufsatze; JZ. Ascher, Renouvier und der fran- 
zésische Kritizismus; Z. von Aster, Der IV. Band der Berliner Kant- 
Ausgabe ; 1. Vaihinger, Das Kantjubilaum im Jahre 1904; Franz Jine- 
mann, Kants Tod, seine letzten Worten und sein Begrabnis ; Recensionen. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, XIII, 1: Lethniz, Trois 
dialogues mystiques inédits ; G. Belot, En quéte d'une morale positive ; 
F. Evellin, La raison et les antinomies (suite); 7. Weber, Les théories 
biologiques de M. René Quinton ; P. Lacombe, La représentation propor- 
tionnelle 4 propos du livre de M. P. Lachesnais ; Supplément. 


XIII, 2: Sully Prudhomme, Définitions fondamentales; Z. Ze Roy, 
Sur la logique de l'invention; Z. Coufurat, Les principes des mathé- 
matiques ; 47. Delacroix, Myers: la théorie du subliminal; Z. De/sol, 
Une nouvelle tentative de réfutation de la geumétrie générale ; Supplément. 


Revue XII, 1: Z. Noé/, Le principe du détermi- 
nisme; Z. Van Roey, La monnaie d’aprés saint Thomas d’Aquin; 4. 
Guyot, La génération de l’intelligence par l'Un chez Plotin; D. Nys, Dis- 
cussion sur certaines théories cosmologiques ; Mélanges et documents ; 
Bulletins bibliographiques ; Comptes-rendus. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXX, 2; Ch. Richet, La paix et la guerre; 
Vernon Lee, Essai d'esthétique empirique (2° et dernier article); Ch. 
Dunan, Autorité et liberté; 44. Halbwachs, Les besoins et les tendances 
dans |’économie sociale ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; Revue des périot- 
diques étrangers ; Livres nouveaux. 

XXX, 3: Xozlowshki, La régularité universelle du devenir et les lois de 
la nature; Ch. Richet, La paix et la guerre (2° et dernier article); G. 
Palante, Amitié et socialité; F. Paulhan, La beauté rationnelle, d’aprés 
M. P. Souriau ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; Revue des périodiques étran- 
gers; Livres nouveaux. 

JOURNAL DE PSYCHOLOGIE NORMALE ET PATHOLOGIQUE, II, 2: /. 
Grasset, Le probléme physiopathologique de la responsabilité ; D’ A//onnes 
et Juquelier, Délire de persécution a trois avec séquestration voluntaire ; 
Strieux et Mignot ; Observation clinique d'un cas d’amnésie rétro-antéro- 
grade consécutive 4 la pendaison; P. Hartenberg, La ‘détresse’ des 
psychasténiques ; Bibliographie. 

REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE, V, 1: X. Moisant, La pensée philosophique et 
la pensée mathématique ; P. Duhkem, La théorie physique. —1X, La loi 
physique ; Ch. Huit, Les notions d’infini et de parfait (fin); P. Vignon, 
Doctrines et opinions relatives 4 la philosophie biologique (1* article) ; 
Discussion ; Périodiques ; Analyses et Comptes-rendus ; L’enseignement 
philosophique ; Fiches bibliographiques. 
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V, 3: &. Naville, Allocution au congrés de philosophie de Genéve ; 
W. Kozlowski, Wronski et Lamennais ; Z. M7. Billia, L'unité de la philo- 
sophie et la théorie de la connaissance; P. Duhem, La théorie physique, 
— X, La théorie physique et l'expérience ; Ch. Boucaud, La crise du droit 
naturel; Analyses et comptes rendus; Périodiques; L’enseignement 
philosophique ; Fiches bibliographiques. 

Rivista Friiosorica, VIII, 1: 2B. Varisco, La filosofia della contin- 
genza; £. Morselli, Societa e ideale etico (fine); A. Pagano, Delle 
vicende storiche del concetto del diritto naturale ; R. Montuori, I| Principe 
del Machiavelli e la politica di Hobbes ; Ressegna bibliografica ; Notizie e 
pubblicazioni ; Congresso di Ginevra ; Cenni necrologici ; Sommari delle 
riviste straniere ; Libri ricevuti. 

RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA E SCIENZE AFFINI, VII, 1-2: 2. Ardigd, La per- 
ennita del positivismo ; C. Ranzoli, Realismo positivistico e realismo critico ; 
G. Marchesini, ll positivismo pedagogico ; A. Falchi, La concezione posi- 
tiva del diritto; 4A. Marucci, Introduzione alla psicologia dell'atto vol- 
itivo ; A. G. Colozza ¢ G. Marchesini, Una forma di ‘ Gaspillage’ scolas- 
tico; R. Mondolfo, Per una filosofia naturale; Rassegna di filosofia 
scientifica ; Rassegna di pedagogia; Analisi e cenni; Notizie ; Sommari 
di riviste. 
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